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“i le astonishing “ Protestant ’’ defeat of the 








Prayer Book Measure in the House of 
Commons on Thursday (night) came _ too 
late for comment this week. A favourable vote was 
considered a certainty. The result in the Lords 
was considered to be more doubtful, because in a small 
house the opponents of revision might turn up in force 
and gain a narrow victory. It was an enormous house, 
however, the largest that has ever assembled since the 
days of the rejection of Mr. Lloyd George’s land- 
taxing Budget, and the majority which supported the 
Bishops was overwhelming. It was a strange debate. 
Lord Carson made a good hit when he found it difficult 
to understand how the introduction of alternative 
Prayer Books could be regarded as ‘‘ a symbol of unity,” 
but in other parts of his speech he used language which 
almost made one wonder whether one was living in the 
twentieth century or in the seventeenth. Lord Cushen- 
dun (Ronald McNeill that was), in the blaze of his Orange 
Protestantism, went even so far as to suggest that the 
new Prayer Book implied the reinstatement of the evil 
superstitions of the Dark Ages. It was difficult, 
however, to feel that any of this rhetoric—even the 
Bishop of Durham’s brilliant speech on the other side 
—had any very serious meaning. For our part, we are 
inclined to think that the Prayer Book might as well 
have been left alone, and we are quite sure that the 
hopes of those who expect by the modernisation of a 
few phrases to secure renewed vitality and popularity 
for the Anglican Church are doomed to disappointment. 
In these democratic days a State Church can never be 
a live Church, and must almost certainly lose more 
than it can gain by any measure of partial 
“ modernisation.” 
cy * * 
A five-years’ building programme has been sent to 
Congress by the United States Navy Department. 


It provides for 25 cruisers of 10,000 tons, nine des- 
troyer leaders, 32 submarines, and five aircraft carriers, 
at a total estimated cost of 700 million dollars 
(£140,000,000). This is a fairly ample scheme which 
Mr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, is enabled to 
present with a large measure of public approval, 
because of the atmosphere produced by the breakdown 
at Geneva and Mr. Coolidge’s message of last week. 
Mr. Wilbur tells Mr. Longworth, Speaker of the House, 
that it does not conflict with the President’s celebrated 
economy policy, and Mr. Coolidge intimates that he 
would be prepared to suspend construction in the event 
of the calling of another conference upon the limitation 
of naval armaments. The second of these observations 
is even more remote from actuality than the first. Mr. 
Longworth had previously advised the President that 
Congress was in the mood for the acceptance of a thor- 
oughgoing programme ; but the evidence from Wash- 
ington does not imply any material change in the central 
fact of the situation. The fact is that Congress, like 
the President, must in the pre-election session, act 
so as to keep the big-navy school quiet while yielding 
as little as possible, for the sake of the miscellaneous 
multitude of voters in the West and Middle West, 
who dislike all such expenditure. The last expan- 
sive naval programme adopted by the United States 
Congress was in 1916. A fresh programme was clearly 
due, and twenty-five cruisers spread over five years is 
not, after all, a very formidable proposition—especially 
as it is most unlikely to be carried out with punctuality. 
* * * 

The seizure of Canton by the “ Reds ” has proved to 
be a flash in the pan. The “ White ” Nationalists acted 
swiftly, and according to the latest reports have routed 
the Communists and regained possession of the city. 
The casualties are said to amount to 3,000 or 4,000, 
and there has been looting and destruction of property 
on a large scale. From the North comes the important 
news that the Kuomintang—the main body of which 
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is represented by Chiang Kai-shek’s government at 
Nanking—has decided to break off relations with 
Russia. This means the closing of the Soviet consulates 
in Nationalist territory, and a further blow to the 
waning prestige and influence of the Communists. 
Whether it will give an opportunity for a new effort 
on the part of the Foreign Powers to come to some 
settlement with the Chinese Nationalists, remains to 
be seen. The need for a settlement is not less urgent 
than it was. We have lost, and are still losing, trade ; 
we are being called on to pay a “ supplementary ” 
trifle of £3,000,000 for the British troops in China, and 
Ministers hold out no present hope of those troops 
coming home. Of course British lives have got to be 
protected ; but the British Government ought to be a 
good deal less complacent about the business. It is 
a sorry look out if we are to go on paying for the main- 
tenance of a large garrison in China, until the warring 
factions feel moved to kiss all round and form an 
administration that will satisfy the Shanghai Die-hards. 


* *K * 


The two leading Indian political bodies, the National 
Congress and the Moslem League, are holding their 
annual meetings as usual in the last week of the year. 
At the close of the sessions it should be fairly easy to 
form an idea as to the nature of the reception which 
the Simon Commission may look for in January. A 
schism in the Moslem League is plainly foreshadowed 
by the decisions reached this week at a meeting of its 
representative council. The venue of the conference was 
changed from Lahore to Calcutta. This is a victory for 
the section that is advocating an alliance with the 
National Congress for the purpose of boycotting the 
Commission. The extremists, however, failed in their 
effort to prevent the election to the chair of Sir Mahomed 
Shafi, a prominent Moslem Moderate of Upper India. 
The Swarajists of the National Congress affect to believe 
that the Indian Legislative Assembly will repudiate 
the Commission, and refuse to appoint the committee 
of its own members which the Government proposes 
as the essential Indian side of the inquiry. This 
supposition would seem to be negatived in advance 
by the action of the President of the Assembly, Mr. 
Patel, who has issued a statement explaining why 
he does not resign his post and engage in the boycott 
campaign. Mr. Patel is for full Dominion status. 
Perhaps he will suggest to the forthcoming committee 
of the Legislature that their task is to produce a scheme 
showing how it could be done. 


* * * 


Mr. Snowden has made his long-expected speech about 
the Surtax, and it amounts to an expression of opinion 
that the prospective yield has been exaggerated, 
coupled with a claim that the whole of the proceeds shall 
be applied to debt reduction. This latter point may 
of course mean far less than appears ; for it could be 
met by applying the yield of the Surtax to debt reduc- 
tion and releasing the sums now used for the Sinking 
Fund for other purposes. This, indeed, appears to 
have been contemplated by those who drafted the 
Labour Party’s official resolution for its conference in 
October. The resolution, as it stands, is quite consistent 
in its literal terms with Mr. Snowden’s view, as he has 
now expressed it—though not, we suppose, with his real 
view. For if this solution of the problem satisfied Mr. 








Snowden, it is not easy to see what all the fuss has been 
about, unless he feared that his party meant to abolish 
the Sinking Fund at the same time as they devoted the 
proceeds of the Surtax to new expenditure. The 


resolution passed by the Labour Party at its meeting 


this week throws no fresh light on the problem. A 
public campaign in support of the Surtax is to be 
launched at once; but no details of its nature are 
given at present. Nor is it made clear whether the 
taxation of company reserves is, or is not, an agreed 
point. Presumably it stands as it was undoubtedly 
included in the original proposal. But Mr. Snowden 
may have reserved himself a free hand in this matter 
by his insistence that the details of a tax can be 
settled only by a Government actually in office and 
not prospectively by any party conference or com- 
mittee. 
* * * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has got his Local Authorities 
Audit Bill through its third reading. We do not share 
the view expressed by the extremer critics of the 
Minister that he is deliberately trying to destroy local 
government. But, whatever his intentions are, this 
Bill is a vicious thing. To impose a five years’ disquali- 
fication on a member of a local authority who is sur- 
charged over £500 is an unnecessarily stiff penalty, 
especially when it is remembered that his offence may 
be no more thana disagreement with an official as to 
what constitutes ‘“‘ reasonable ” expenditure. But the 
fundamental evil of the measure is that it enhances 
the powers of the District Auditor. The auditors are 
appointed as public watchdogs by the Minister of 
Health, but they are not controlled by him or by any- 
body else. They are practically irresponsible, and the 
only remedy when they bite is an inadequate right of 
appeal to the Minister of Health or to the High Court. 
If they merely did what they were supposed to do— 
that is to say, saw that the letter of the law was carried 
out—the case might be different. But, in fact, they 
exercise a very wide discretion in deciding what is 
reasonable expenditure on the part of a local authority. 
And they can thus, and do, encroach on what ought 
to be the discretion of the local authority itsef. If 
‘“* Poplarism ”’ is to be got rid of, it can be got rid of, 
as Labour members said in the House, by other means 
than this. The Bill is animated by party and class 
bias, and combines a false notion of ‘‘ economy ” with 
a deplorable contempt for local democracy. 

+ * * 

The horseplay (or hogplay ?) of Oxford and Cambridge 
undergraduates on Wednesday night after the Uni- 
versity Rugger match has roused a chorus of protest. 
Every decent person—including the vast majority 
of Oxford and Cambridge men—will agree in denouncing 
the outrages committed in the London theatres. But 
it is not so easy to find the right remedy. The proctor’s 
writ does not run in Piccadilly. Nor can the University 
authorities, as someone has suggested, forbid those 
in statu pupillari to play football in London. Norcan 
theatres refuse to sell a man a ticket unless he proves 
that he is not going to “rag.” So far as anything 
drastic can be done, it must be done, of course, by 
the police and the magistrates. But even then there 
are difficulties. Young sparks who cause “ obstruction ” 
in the street, like Mr. Antony Aristotle and his friend 
(who might have given his name as Plato, but 
didn’t), may be run in and fined. But these in nine 
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out of ten are not the cads who break up the 
music-hall, howl down the actors, and destroy women’s 
clothes with fire-extinguishers. Those heroes, whether 
drunk or sober, are more likely to avoid a constable. 
And so it would seem that to be effective the police 
must be stationed inside the theatre, and in considerable 
force, which would have obvious inconveniences. 
Perhaps, after all, the best way of preventing a 
recurrence of this scandal is for the gentlemen at the 
Universities to take the cads in hand. If the captains 
and leading men in the athletic clubs in each college 
let it be known that this form of gambolling was to 
stop, it would stop. The Aristotles might be dissuaded 
by the dons. 

* * * 

Last month’s trade figures are a good dea] better than 
any recent return. Comparison with last year’s figures 
is, of course, vitiated by the coal dispute ; but in com- 
parison with November, 1925, exports are up by no 
less than £9,000,000, while imports are down by 
£7,000,000. The increase in exports is, moreover, 
spread over a large number of commodities, machinery 
and woollen goods showing the largest rise. The import 
returns are a great deal less satisfactory, as the decline 
is wholly is raw materials, the manufactures imported 
showing an actual increase. On the whole, the figures 
are good as far as they go; but it would be unwise to 
build any substantial hopes upon them. For the 
period of eleven months up to November, total imports 
are less by £74,000,000 than in the corresponding period 
of 1925, and exports less by £84,000,000 ; and, even when 
account has been taken of price changes, this reveals 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. Cotton exports 
actually show a fall of £46,000,000, and coal is also 
slightly down in comparison with 1925. With un- 
employment practically unchanged, apart from minor 
seasonal variations, and the gloom in our basic exporting 
industries unrelieved, we cannot afford to be too much 
encouraged by a single monthly return that appears to 
show some general improvement. The monthly figures 
are bound to show considerable accidental fluctuations, 
and the figures for the year are therefore likely to give 
a better indication of the real position. 


cd * 7 


The renewed attempt of the steel industry to secure 
protection under the Safeguarding Act raises some 
highly complicated issues. The previous application 
was dismissed partly on the ground that it could not be 
granted consistently with Mr. Baldwin’s pledges against 
a widespread protective policy, and partly because of 
the protests of the steel-using industries. That the 
British steel trade is suffering from some measure of 
unfair competition, in the form of dumping, by foreign 
producers seems to be undeniable; and, if it were a 
finishing trade producing mainly for the home market, 
it would certainly have as strong a case for protection 
as other trades which have been brought within the 
safeguarding scheme. But, of course, the cheap foreign 
steel which undercuts the home producers is a vital 
raw material of many other trades, including especially 
the various branches of engineering. If these are faced 
with a rise in steel prices, what will be the effect on their 
exports and on the home prices of their products, which 
mm turn enter as productive units into every other 
industry ?. The question of protecting the steel trade 
Taises, in fact, the entire tariff issue. The granting of 
the application would be a clear and definite breach 
with our free trade traditions, and would make Great 
Britain in the eyes of the world a protectionist country. 
We are not saying that the claim ought to be dismissed 
on that ground alone ; but clearly it ought not to be 
lightly granted. The year in which Great Britain 
decided to protect steel might well come to rank in her 
economic history with 1846—the year in which she 
repealed the Corn Laws. 


A County Court case, in which an unfortunate semp- 
stress was shown to have done a hard week’s work for 
a wage of nothing at all has served to draw attention 
to the continued existence of “‘ sweating,” even in 
occupations nominally protected by the Trade Boards 
Acts. In this instance, the woman concerned had, 
on the firm’s showing, earned nothing, because the whole 
of her gross earnings had been swallowed up in deduc- 
tions and expenses for materials, supplementary labour, 
and spoilt work. The Registrar rightly passed strong 
comment on the methods of employment which made 
such a situation possible, and incidentally revealed his 
ignorance of the extent to which charges for materials 
and fines and deductions are still authorised by the law 
relating to Truck. Apart from this, the case served 
to bring out the sheer impossibility of the task which 
is set to the unfortunate Trade Board inspectors. 
There are only sixty of them altogether, for all trades, 
and they are supposed to inspect the operations of 
about one hundred and twenty thousand employers— 
two thousand employers for each inspector! Even if 
the operatives were thoroughly organised in Trade 
Unions, and prepared to collaborate in enforcing the 
Acts, the task would be impossible. But, in fact, as 
everyone knows, the workers are largely unorganised, 
and are, in any case, often afraid to report breaches of 
the Acts for fear of losing their jobs. So, while the 
public solaces itself with the belief that sweating has 
been put down by law, the “ sweat-shop ”’ is still able 
to pursue its operations with relatively little danger 
of detection. Only now and then does a case of this 
sort come to light; but there are, we fear, many 
thousands of them in the Trade Board occupations. 


* * a 


An Irish correspondent writes: Viscount Craigavon 
has reason to be pleased at the success of his police 
in discovering what there are grounds for hoping may 
prove to be the last Belfast arsenal of the I1.R.A. While 
there was not much real danger that the guns and 
bombs would be used, the knowledge that such arms 
dumps existed did not make things easier for Ministers. 
In addition the capture has its political value in that it 
provides the Government with a set-off to the Parlia- 
mentary activities of the Nationalists, whose plucky 
fight against unpopular measures like the Trade Disputes 
Bill was making a strong impression on discontented 
Unionists. Incidentally, Mr. Devlin’s campaign might 
be profitably studied by Mr. de Valera as an example of 
what can be done, even with wretchedly inadequate 
forces, by a leader who knows his business. Were the 
balance of power as between Government and Opposi- 
tion in the Northern Parliament distributed in the same 
proportion as in the Dail, Lord Craigavon would be out 
of office in a week. Unfortunately, good leadership in 
Parliament cannot make headway against the folly of 
fools outside. So long as the war-makers of the I.R.A. 
are obliging enough to persist in their threats of violence, 
the Northern Premier need have no fear of a regrouping 
of political forces that would endanger his supremacy, 
Fianna Fail, it is true, while it continues to talk daggers, 
has not the remotest intention of using them ; and it is 
questionable if even Sinn Fein, which at its convention 
this week has been bitterly reproaching the Fianna Fail 
leaders as apostates, holds as firmly as it would like us to 
believe the fundamental article of its faith that salvation 
lies in the rifle. For the present, at any rate, it has 
come to the conclusion that rifles are not practical 
politics; and the main concern of Miss MacSwiney 
appears to be lest the purity of young Sinn Feiners ma 
be contaminated by contact with Free Staters at Gaelic 
football matches. Possibly the segregation she de- 
mands is the Sinn Fein way of ensuring that the Repub- 
lican Waterloo will be won on the playing-fields of 
Ireland. 
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A NONSENSICAL CONTROVERSY 


NUMBER of well-meaning but, as we think, 
A misguided folk are seeking to bring about 
a reopening of negotiations between England 
and America regarding the possibility of some further 
limitation of naval construction. To us it seems that 
any fresh conference on this subject in present 
circumstances could only do harm. The Geneva 
Conference failed for the quite simple and obvious 
reason that it was not a bona fide affair—as we 
pointed out both before and during its meeting. The 
American Government, as Mr. Coolidge admitted in 
his Presidential Message to Congress last week, had 
nothing to offer. They intended to build in any 
case up to a limit to be determined by their own view 
of their own naval needs, and the success or failure 
of the Conference would not in any case (according 
to Mr. Coolidge) have affected their naval programme. 

It was an unfortunate business from beginning to 
end; and it is perhaps a pity that Great Britain did 
not follow the example of France and Italy, and 
refuse to have anything to do with it. The Geneva 
Conference owed its origin to political considerations 
with which no one outside the United States is in 
any way concerned. Mr. Coolidge was faced on the 
one hand with the big-navyites of the Republican 
party, who demanded strict “ parity’? with Great 
Britain; and on the other with the ‘“ economists ”’ 
of the same party, who see little use in a large navy 
for a country like America and demand reduced 
taxation. Finding himself in this purely domestic 
dilemma, he summoned an international conference to 
get him out of his difficulties; his apparent idea 
being to secure the technical “ parity ’’ demanded 
by one section of his critics without having to alienate 
the other section by fresh proposals for naval expendi- 
ture. On the face of it it was not a bad plan, because 
if the worst came to the worst Mr. Coolidge, as we 
predicted six months ago, could always claim that 
he had done his utmost to reduce naval expenditure 
but that Great Britain stood in the way. And this, 
in fact, is exactly what he has done. The worst came 
to the worst—as in the circumstances it was quite 
certain to do—and Mr. Coolidge is now throwing upon 
England the whole responsibility for the size of the 
new American naval estimates. From the ordinary 
standpoint of internal party politics it was not perhaps 
an illegitimate manoeuvre; but it has unfortunately 
created a serious irritation of public opinion on both 
sides—though especially on the western side—of the 
Atlantic. In short, the President has scored per- 
sonally by a policy which from an international point 
of view must be regarded as an unworthy trick. 

The root of the whole trouble lies in the fact that 
America ardently desires “ parity’’—a navy “ at 
least equal to the greatest navy in the world ”’—yet 
quite obviously, owing to. geographical circumstances, 
does not require anything like as many cruisers as 
may seem barely sufficient for the needs of the widely- 
scattered British Empire. There is no more need for 
America to have a navy equal in size to that of 
England than there is for England to have an army equal 
to that of France. But the outcome of the Washington 


Conference suggested that there was something sacred 
in this idea of equality ; and it is commonly held in 


— 


the United States that we have violated the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the Washington agreement, and 
somehow stolen a march upon America by building 
more cruisers than she has built. Mr. Coolidge’s 
crime, from our point of view, is that he has in effegt 
lent the weight of his authority to this obviously 
mischievous misunderstanding—and has even staged 
an inevitably barren “ Conference ”’ for that purpose, 
The plain truth is that, unless the Americans are 
much greater fools than we take them to be, we shall 
always have a larger navy than they have, just as 
we shall always have a smaller army than France 
has. America can have naval “ parity’ if she wants 
it, but she will have to pay for it by building and 
manning a number of ships for which she can never 
have any need. We might certainly, indeed, go 
further than that, and say that America can have 
a navy twice as large as ours if she pleases. We 
shall neither object to it nor build against it, partly 
because we do not look forward to any war against 
her, and partly because we know that if such a war 
were incredibly to come about the two navies would 
have small chance of meeting. We might get a few 
battleships safely across the Atlantic, because we 
have possible bases on the other side; but America 
could send none over here, nor a single troopship. 
Such a war would have to be fought almost solely on 
the Canadian frontier, and we should be able to give 
Canada only small help, certainly not enough to 
prevent the United States annexing Canada if that 
was what was desired in Washington. Meanwhile, 
of course, the British Navy, however comparatively 
weak it might be, would stop all American trade with 
Europe—to the great temporary benefit of British 
industries. It would be the most futile of wars— 
if it were thinkable at all—Canada taken (and perhaps 
also Jamaica and British Guiana) and American trade 
destroyed; then deadlock, with time on our side 
because of the much greater injury that we could 
inflict on America’s trade than she could on ours. 
And this would hold good even if America had a 
hundred super-Dreadnoughts and two hundred heavy- 
light cruisers. Aircraft could not come into the 
business at all, unless perhaps we could establish and 
temporarily defend a big air base on the Canadian coast. 
The idea of war between England and America is 
absurd for quite other reasons, but it is perhaps worth 
while to envisage the practical prospects of such 8 
war, if only to suggest that it would be even more 
absurd in practice than it is in theory. We do not 
anticipate any such war, but we should have nothing 
to fear if by some incredibly perverse fate it should 
come about. Therefore this whole question of “ parity ” 
is, from our point of view, of scarcely more than 
academic interest. We want, say, thirty cruisers for 
such and such purposes. If America likes to build 
thirty cruisers or sixty cruisers we shall not complain, 
but we cannot agree that because she wants only ten 
cruisers therefore we must have only ten. And, in 
point of fact, she does not require more than about 
ten cruisers—she needs, indeed, hardly any navy at 
all. And the absence of that need means that she 
cannot have a huge navy. She can build, of course, 
as many warships as she likes, but just because they are 
unnecessary to her she will be unable either to man 
or to fight them efficiently. It is essentially a silly 
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controversy. We ought to regard it for what it really 
is, namely, an affair of internal American party politics 
and no concern of ours at all. 

But let us at any rate have no more Geneva farces. 
Why should we allow ourselves to be used as pawns 
in the struggle between the two more or less equally 
balanced and equally admirable political parties in 
the United States? Why should not America build 
as many cruisers as she likes and keep them in the 
Pacific or the Atlantic, or, if she prefers, in the Great 
Lakes? It is no business of ours. She can have 
ten thousand cruisers for all we care. But we want 
our thirty, or whatever the number is, and we shall 
not alter that programme in any event. 

It is true, of course, that the Admiralty under 
Mr. Bridgeman is making excessive demands for new 
construction—as it always does when it has a pliable 
chief. We do not need all these new powerful cruisers 
that are being built or are projected. But that is 
our affair, not Mr. Coolidge’s, and we shall do some- 
thing to curtail such unnecessary extravagances just 
exactly as soon as Mr. Baldwin offers the country an 
opportunity of turning him and his semi-senile Govern- 
ment out of office. Then we shall cut down that 
cruiser programme. But we want no discussion or 
agreement with America on the subject. Such dis- 
cussions cannot fail to lead to popular misunder- 
standings and unnecessary bitterness, which can benefit 
only those party politicians who desire and are able 
to exploit them. Moreover, by their very existence 
they imply a recognition of a competitive spirit which 
has in fact no meaning or reality. To bargain with 
America, amicably or otherwise, is to admit a rivalry 
which is fundamentally ridiculous. The American 
demand for “‘ parity ’’ is like the demand for an equal 
moral standard of chastity between men and women 
—a fundamental absurdity divorced from all facts 
and obtainable in actual practice only by the acceptance 
of the least desirable alternative—in the one case, that 
is to say, through the adoption by women of the 
standards of men and in the other by America wasting 
her money on superfluous ships. 

This is the main point: that any treaty about 
warships between England and America would imply 
a formal recognising of competition. And as Mr. 
Coolidge seems to see, there is not and never can be 
any such competition. Let him sanction such naval 
construction as he thinks proper and _ necessary, 
and leave it to us to curb the occasional extrava- 
gances of our Tory Governments. The obediently 
thriftless Mr. Bridgeman may have another year at the 
Admiralty, but not much more, and after that there 
will inevitably be a reduction of our expenditure on 
cruisers. If we can wait, why cannot Mr. Coolidge 
wait? The plain reason why he cannot is that he 
looks for an election in 1928, whereas we look for ours 
in 1929. Such are the real factors of this earthquaking 
controversy. If ever there were a storm in a teacup 
surely we have it here. It is a nonsensical quarrel. 


THE VILNA EVASION 
Paris, December 12th. 


HEN the conventional eulogies of the League 
of Nations have been pronounced, we may 


ian be allowed to examine seriously the “ settle- 
ent” of the Polish-Lithuanian dispute. Public state- 
— regarding secondary matters have been obtained from 

€ representatives of the two countries. For the present 


€ prospect of war is set aside. That prospect was never 





imminent. Lithuania could do nothing unless Russia and 
Germany were prepared to back her, and there was not the 
slightest chance of immediate hostilities which would have 
drawn in France as the friend of Poland. The only danger 
was that Poland, under the headstrong Pilsudski, might 
have taken advantage of the temporary relative helplessness 
of Germany and Russia to have overrun the little nation 
and to have fulfilled the ambitions of Poland before it is too 
late. Clearly Lithuania must be absorbed by Poland within 
the next few years, or not at all. Berlin and Moscow will 
hereafter strenuously defend Lithuania. 

The League Council, aware of the difficulties, and timid 
as usual, hoped to find its “formula” before Pilsudski 
reached Geneva. If he rejected it, the responsibility for 
the consequences would fall upon him. That “ formula” 
implicitly maintained the claims of Lithuania, and therefore 
left the door open to future strife. Pilsudski displayed 
remarkable dexterity in escaping from an awkward position. 
With blunt soldierly vigour—assumed or real—he dra- 
matically uttered “ historic ” words. “* Is it war or peace ? ” 
he asked Valdemaras. There could only be one reply. 
Thereupon, Pilsudski, having launched his menace, and 
having at the same time posed as the man of peace, washed 
his hands of the details of the “* settlement.” That was the 
business of the League. If it were not an effective “ settle- 
ment ” then the fault would lie with the League. Poland 
has rid herself of responsibility for future troubles. One 
cannot but admire this clever diplomatic move. 

Naturally the “ settlement ” settles nothing. It is futile 
to frame declarations which leave entirely outside their 
—_ the one vital question over which Poland and 
Lithuania are quarrelling. That question is Vilna. All the 
rest is subsidiary. While Lithuania continues to covet 
Vilna, the capital snatched from her by Poland, and while 
Poland thinks that Lithuania has no raison @étre as a 
separate nation, there must be a potential “ state of war ” 
between the two countries, and fresh incidents are always 
liable to arise. 

This new evasion is of a piece with the whole conduct of 
the European Powers in respect of Lithuania and Poland. 
The history of the quarrel is filled with examples of the 
illogicality and the impotence of the peace-makers. Every 
decision that has been taken by individual diplomatists, by 
the League of Nations, by the Council of Ambassadors, has 
been bad, and in obvious contradiction with professed prin- 
ciples, and even with some other decision of the same 
persons and bodies. Once more the League Council 
endeavoured to patch up a breach in the European polity, 
but the best compromise possible in the sorry jumble of 
things could not touch the essential facts, and could not 
remove the profound causes of unrest. Though the “ state 
of war” is nominally ended, though Poland no longer 
openly threatens Lithuania, and Lithuania admits com- 
mercial relations with Poland, the heart of the problem has 
not been approached. More and more does it become the 
habit of the League to evade the real questions and te 
effect compromises which cannot last. 

To those of us who watch international politics closely 
and endeavour to remember the salient features, it would 
seem that the whole dispute turns upon the action of the 
Polish General Zeligowski, who, seven years ago, at the head 
of irregular troops, illegally seized Vilna, then the capital 
of Lithuania. That act was condoned by the League of 
Nations and legalised by the Council of Ambassadors. It 
has almost been lost sight of, and the struggle between 
Lithuania and Poland has been obscured by a variety of 
minor issues. France, as the ally of Poland, upon whom she 
relies in the pursuance of her policy, unreservedly takes the 
side of Poland, denouncing the Lithuanian Minister Valde- 
maras as a dictator and an ultranationalist, apparently 
unconscious that these epithets might at least equally 
properly be fastened upon Marshal Pilsudski. France 
declares Lithuania to be in the wrong, because of the sub- 
sequent judgment of the Powers, which declared that might 
is right, and that Zeligowski, though a trifle brusque in his 
methods, after all knew better than the 1919 diplomats. 

It is possible that Zeligowski did know better than the 
diplomats, but it is lamentable that Europe should be 
taught that force is still the chief factor in diplomacy. It is 
recorded in jest-books that a candidate for political office, 
after expounding his views, added, “* Them’s my sentiments, 
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ntlemen, but if you don’t like ’em, I can change ’em.” 

ne can laugh at this anecdote when it applies to an insig- 
nificant politician. But it is no laughing matter when the 
leaders of Europe adopt precisely the same procedure. 

It does not, however, follow that the original opinion was 
right. Events have shown us that self-determination, 
which was such a useful diplomatic weapon in 1919, may 
well be used badly, and that the multiplication of little 
States may be dangerous. The phrase was fine; but, at 
the best, with the utmost sincerity, its translation into 
a was impossible. There was a strange tangle of 

istoric and ethnic and economic considerations, and, for 
immediate diplomatic convenience, the principle of self- 
determination was taken up and discarded, and taken up 
again, and once more discarded, until, in the most arbitrary 
manner, an indefensible map was drawn. What became 
of self-determination in the case of racial minorities which 
were needed to round off the Central European States? It 
went bythe board. When it suited the diplomatists to make 
Lithuania a separate country, they found that self-deter- 
mination furnished an excellent argument. There was, it 
was thought, a need of Baltic States that should neither 
be Polish nor Russian. They would be extra pawns on the 
chessboard. 

Once upon a time nationalism made for unity. It made 
for the unity of France, of Italy, and of Germany. Now 
nationalism makes for division. In medieval France 
the Burgundian and the Norman were as dissimilar as the 
Pole and the Lithuanian. But nobody proposes to split 
up France into a number of little States. Nationalism has 
played a capital part in the shaping of the modern world. 
It should now point the way to internationalism, or at 
least to a larger federal system. Federal union, not feudal 
disunion, should be the true aim of statesmen to-day. 
One cannot, in the limits of a short article, discuss the 
historic, the geographic and the ethnic justification of 
Lithuania, but one can properly say that it is not by drawing 
lines and washing colours on a map that one converts Poles 
into Lithuanians, and Lithuanians into Poles. 

I read in the newspapers statements attributed to 
Valdemaras of this kind: “ Take the Radziwill family— 
there is a German branch, a Polish branch, a Lithuanian 
branch. In many families brothers are of different nation- 
alities.”” Again, he is said to have admitted: “I know 
well that Vilna was Polish for many centuries, that it was 
also the cradle of Kosciusko, of Mickiewicz and of other 
Polish heroes—even of Pilsudski. I know that there are 
many Poles in Vilna, but we have need of a great city to 
consolidate our national sentiment, and the University of 
Vilna is indispensable.” The point is that it is extremely 
difficult to manufacture more or less artificial States, whether 
they be called Lithuania or Czechoslovakia. They must 
grow naturally, or they will be the cause of endless conflict. 

The story of the Lithuanian people, who appeared about 
the tenth century, and were merged into the Polish nation 
in the fifteenth century, is extraordinarily complicated 
in the brief span of 1919 to 1927. In the Versailles Treaty 
the Allied Powers reserved the right of fixing at a later 
date the precise frontiers of Poland. They were not in 
accord as to the desirability of a large or a smaller Poland. 
Particularly were they afraid of the reorganisation of 
Russia. Nevertheless, Foch, in July, 1919, drew the line 
Grodno-Dvinsk, separating Poles from Lithuanians, and 
leaving Vilna on the Polish side. In December of the same 
year, a second line was drawn by the Supreme Council. 
{t is commonly called the Curzon Line. Vilna and Grodno 
were then attributed to Lithuania. Lithuania had been 
constituted by the Germans, and recognised by the Allies, 
and, in July, 1920, the Russian Government signed a treaty 
with Lithuania, attributing to the new country both 
Grodno and Vilna, and interposing Russian territory 
between Poland and Lithuania. The Russians were later 
repulsed by the Poles, and the territory between Poland and 
Lithuania was retaken. In the following year, at Riga, 
Russia disinterested herself in the territories situated to 
the west of her new frontier. 

All this is confused enough, and serves to show how power- 
less the peace-makers were. But when an appeal was 
made to Geneva, the problem became more involved. The 
Poles were called upon to respect the Curzon Line. Poland 
professed to submit to this decision. But immediately 
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afterwards, Zeligowski installed himself with his troo 
in Vilna, and organised a Polish administration. The 
League of Nations did not know what to do. It thought 
of a plebiscite. It thought of an international expedition, 
It thought of direct conversations between the two parties, 
But nothing happened except that the Poles consolidated 
their occupation of Vilna. The dispute dragged on, and jt 
was not until 1923 that the Conference of Ambassadors 
perplexed, transformed the frontier which existed in fact 
into a frontier which was legally sanctioned. 

The French attitude is firmly expressed by M. Emile 
Buré in L’ Avenir. “ If Vilna were to belong to Lithuania 
instead of belonging to Poland, the Russians and the 
Lithuanians would be in direct contact. Is that in the 
interests of Europe? Is that in the interests of peace? 
We believe that the British themselves, who did so much 
to stifle Poland as she left her tomb, no longer wish for such 
an arrangement. In any case, France will not permit the 
Council of the League of Nations to discuss again the 
decision of the Conference of Ambassadors that it has 
registered. The Lithuanians say that this decision has 
consecrated a coup de force, the coup de force of General 
Zeligowski, who, another d’Annunzio, took possession of 
the territory that the Supreme Council refused to his 
country, and founded the so-called Central Lithuania.” 
It will be seen that this view is frankly based upon diplo- 
matic expediency, and indeed M. Buré denounces the 
“error” of the Allies in recognising the independence of 
the former Grand Duchy. 

The criticism of Pertinax in the Echo de Paris is shrewd. 
“In all this affair, the Allies and the League of Nations 
have appeared to submit to the law of the most enterprising 
and strongest nation. They did not freely give to Poland 
that which they should doubtless have given her from the 
beginning. Therefore, it is futile to express astonishment 
because the Government of Kovno tries to provoke by 
intrigue and by violence a return of fortune. It has 
declared itself in a state of war with Poland for seven years, 
and Poland now asks that it shall be brought to book. 
How? Geneva has never declared that the fact of not 
entertaining diplomatic relations [this is notably the case 
of England and Russia] and even of using [economic] 
reprisals, constitutes an act of war forbidden by the 
Covenant.” In a later message, however, he asks whether 
Poland would not be entitled, if Lithuania were to remain 
in a “state of war” (that is, to sulk), to put herself also 
in such a state ; and he refers to the possibility of Pilsudski, 
‘* whose romanticism, whose language, whose visions, whose 
calculations, whose methods sometimes disconcert us,” 
reversing the dictatorship of Valdemaras, and opening 
the way at Kovno to a Lithuanian Government resolved 
on other relations with Poland. 

What would be the consequences? Russia would, 
perhaps, not permit another coup de force, and Germany 
would resist it by all diplomatic means. Thereupon Article 
11 of the Covenant might be invoked. It has not been 
invoked in this matter for seven years, and seemed to be 
in danger of becoming a dead letter. ‘ If it were invoked, 
says Pertinax, ‘‘ France would have to choose between 
the system of Locarno and the alliance with Poland. 
That is a grave indication of the possibilities, and, in spite 
of the present arrangement, it is probable that the League 
of Nations will shortly find its prestige and its authority 
again put to a severe test. M. Jacques Bainville, in the 
Action Frangaise, regarding the “ settlement” as neces- 
sarily provisional, tries to find a definition of aggression 
that would place Lithuania in the wrong. The short- 
sightedness and the vacillations of the League are preparing 
fresh disasters for Europe. 

SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE 
FUTURE 


T the close of the ninth year since the ending of 
A the Great War, it seems high time for us to have 
some clear idea of where we are going. After so 

long, we ought to be able at least to read the signs of 
the times, and to draw from them provisional conclusions 
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about their tendency and drift. But can we? In a matter 
so vital to us as the future course of world trade and our 
national part therein, can we even now speak with any 
confidence of what the situation is likely to be in five 
years’ time? There are prophets indeed—prophets of 
woe and prophets who see gold-lined clouds on the horizon- 
But how many of us feel much confidence in either type of 
prophet? All the prophets have been wrong so often in 
these last years that the trade of prophecy is very badly 
down at heel. We do not know what is going to happen. 

But we cannot, and should not, stop trying to find out. 
For it is of vital importance to the British people to form 
the best estimate they can of their place in the economic 
make-up of the post-War world. So many practical issues 
hang upon their knowledge. If it is vital to the manu- 
facturer to form a right forecast of the prices of his raw 
materials and the demand for his products, if it is vital for 
the merchant to know and understand his market, it is ten 
times more vital for the British people as a whole to under- 
stand that vast market of the world in which their fortunes 
are so deeply engaged. The whole decision what to do 
about British industry, what economic policy to pursue 
and he w to pursue it, depends upon our knowledge. If we 
can do better than merely guess, there is no room for guess- 
work in so vital a matter. 

Ingredients for the making of a judgment are constantly 
being laid before us in their crude and undigested forms. 
The statistics of our imports and exports, the figures of 
unemployment and poor relief, the first rough returns of 
the Census of Production of 1924, the voluminous memor- 
randa of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office—all these present to us testimonies of which 
we have to take account. And, for the most part, their 
direct evidence is admittedly depressing. Our imports 
are heavily up and our exports heavily down in quantity 
and real value, and this despite the fact that we are 
considerably less a creditor country than before the War, 
so that, on the face of it, our trade balance ought to have 
shifted in the opposite direction. Our unemployment 
percentage appears to be stuck at a figure well over double 
the pre-War average, and our poor relief expenditure is 
swollen beyond all recognition. Our production, even if 
it has kept pace with the rise of population, has wholly 
failed to maintain the rapid increase which we had come 
to regard as natural and even inevitable, and this despite 
the fact that the past fifteen years have been fruitful in 
technical and scientific advance. Some other countries 
are certainly worse off in this respect than we are; but 
our neighbours’ troubles, so far from easing our own, only 
serve to aggravate the seriousness of the situation. 

Thus, on the face of things, our pessimists appear to be 
right in painting a dark picture of the present, and in 
drawing from it melancholy conclusions about the future. 
But the optimists are not silenced without putting up a 
case of theirown. We are actually, they point out, employ- 
ing considerably more workers than in 1914, and the rate 
of absorption is keeping pace with the numbers of the new 
entrants into industry. We have a pool of unused labour ; 
but it is only a pool, and not a swelling torrent. Moreover, 
if we have decaying industries, so have we trades which 
are rapidly expanding. The motor trades, artificial silk, 
electricity—how often have we heard these quoted as 
the harbingers of a new prosperity ? Industry, we are 
told, is moving from its old homes in the North to new 
centres in the South and Midlands. Nothing ails us but 
the pains of growth and transition. Derelict mining 
villages, empty furnaces, idle spindles and looms—these 
are but signs that British industry is changing its form and 
content. They are unpleasant, doubtless, while they last ; 
but they are, in their essence, temporary. There is a good 


time coming, when the pangs are over. We have little to 
do but wait, and possess our souls in patience. 

That the optimists have a case is undeniable. But 
is it a strong enough case? Will the pool of surplus 
labour dry up as the effects of a falling birth-rate make 
themselves felt in the labour market? Will the new 
industries, given time, automatically expand to such an 
extent as to replace the great industries which are now 
passing through sore troubles? Will world trade fully 
recover, once there has been time for the evil effects of the 
War to wear off? And, even if it does, will Great Britain, 
with the aid of her new industries, be able to resume 
its pre-War place of effective leadership ? 

It needs a bold man to make an affirmative answer to 
all these questions. That the birth-rate is falling, and 
will probably fall a good deal further, is true. But can 
we assume that the pool of labour unused is a fixed amount 
which will be emptied automatically by this means ? 
The evidence of the past few years is not enough to warrant 
such a conclusion. We have to reckon with the possibility 
both of a further loss of markets and of a much wider 
adoption of labour-saving devices. The latter, by reducing 
production costs, will doubtless do something to stimulate 
demand. But will they do enough? They are not doing 
enough at present in a number of industries into which 
they are being introduced—notably in the metal industries. 
Secondly, can we possibly look for such an expansion of 
our new industries as will do more than a little to counteract 
a fall in the old? Will motor-cars replace the coal and 
iron trades? Will artificial silk balance the fall in cotton ? 
And will the hoped-for expansion of electrical power 
count for much unless the conditions are favourable for 
manufacturers to employ it on the grand scale in industrial 
production? Thirdly, is not the tendency for nations 
to supply themselves with a larger share of their manu- 
facturing needs likely to be permanent, at least to a 
considerable extent ? And is not the competition of other 
countries in world markets—and particularly of the Eastern 
countries in the East and of the United States in South 
America—on quite a different scale and of a different 
order from any that we have experienced before ? 

These questions are raised, not with any desire to imply 
that Great Britain is either played out, or faced with the 
certainty of a decline in her prosperity, but in order to 
suggest that the restoration of prosperity is not the mere 
matter of waiting which a great many people still apparently 
believe it to be. We cannot reasonably feel confident 
that matters will come right automatically, if we will but 
exercise the virtues of patience and endurance. The 
resumption of satisfactory economic conditions is not 
simply a question of keeping our heads until more Morrises 
and Courtaulds have created more new factories in the 
South of England, or until Europe has become chastened 
enough to realise the absurdity of many of its post-War 
tariff frontiers, or even until coalowners and steel magnates 
have learned to manage their businesses properly on 
modern lines, and cotton spinners and engineers to squeeze 
out watered capital and write off unreal assets and liabilities 
which hamper production. It is a matter of conscious 
effort and deliberate planning, in which the nation as a 
whole is inevitably and vitally involved. 

And, if we have to plan the new economic order, it follows 
that we have to make up our minds for what sort of a future 
our plans are to be laid. Is our re-planning of the industrial 
system to be based, in the same degree as of old, on 
specialisation in producing for the export market? Can 
we afford to maintain (or even as at present to exceed) 
our pre-War proportion of imports to exports? Can we, 
and should we seek to, continue our national export of 
capital on the pre-War scale, or must a larger proportion 
of our future accumulations of capital be devoted to the 
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development of home production for the home market ? 
All these questions are obviously linked up together in the 
closest possible way. And they are all questions that are 
eminently of national concern, in that they most directly 
and immediately affect the welfare and way of life of our 
whole people. 

Yet old attitudes and beliefs die hard; and the deepest 
reason for our national failure to make progress with our 
economic thinking lies in our inherited reluctance to face 
issues of this order. Laisser faire is bred in our bone; and 
the practical outcome of laisser faire is to forbid us as a 
nation not only to plan our industrial future, but even to 
think about it in any systematic way. We must leave 
“things” to work themselves out, in accordance with 
economic harmonies so high as to be inscrutable as well as 
inexorable. Few profess nowadays to believe in this type 
of laisser faire ; but very many still act in accordance with 
it, and permit their thinking to be inhibited by it. 

From this helpless attitude we have to make good our 
escape. We have to recognise that the re-planning of our 
industrial system to fit the needs of the changed and chang- 
ing world must be a matter of deliberate and co-ordinated 
design, both because the suffering involved in leaving it to 
chance is likely to be intolerable, and also because, without 
conscious direction, the change cannot be effectively made 
at all. To take only one outstanding example. Capital 
does not flow automatically where it is most needed; it goes 
where its owners think they can put it to most profitable 
use. The two may coincide in periods of advancing pros- 
perity; they certainly do not in times of depression. The 
most depressed trades, which stand in the greatest need of 
capital in order to carry through fundamental reconstruc- 
tions, are the most impotent to raise new capital at all. 
And far more is lost by leaving derelict the capital already 
embarked in them than is gained by the exclusive flow of 
new capital into channels which offer better prospects of 
immediate profit. 

This, among other things, is what we mean by our 
insistence that the reorganisation of British industry needs 
to be deliberately planned. But it cannot be planned until 
and unless we have a plan, or at least have set about making 
one. And that is precisely the task which all political 
parties, and most business men, still definitely shun. They 
are afraid of it, because they know not whither it may lead— 
to what sacrifices of cherished economico-political doc- 
trines, to what violations of the hallowed rights of property 
and “free” enterprise. So, even if we repudiate laisser 
faire, we continue to act upon its precepts, and to be content 
with blindness in a world sorely in need of light. And this 
makes us only too credulous of optimism ; for, if all is in 
process of coming right somehow, why worry our heads 
about the why or wherefore? In truth, all is not coming 
right—far from it—nor will till we take definite steps to 
rescue our vital industries from the slough into which they 
have fallen, and to face the entire question of our economic 
future as a national problem. The party that will first 
have courage to do this, even if it suffers at first through 


it’s shocking of old superstitions and beliefs, is the party 
of the future. 


THE GRUDGE 


WO men, one old, one middle-aged, sat round the 
fire-place of the saloon bar, smoking and silent. 

_ “* Well,” said the barman, a little bald bright- 

eyed fellow, “‘Got all your Christmas presents yet ? 
Bought the ’olly and the mistletoe and the turkey and 
the Christmas tree and the presents for the wife and 
kiddies and the——’ He was a man who obviously 
hated silence, and, merely for the sake of saying some- 
thing, he would have continued the list of Christmas 





purchases indefinitely if the old man had not interrupted 
him. “No,” he thundered, as far as it is possible to 
thunder with a pipe in one’s mouth and from a mouth 
concealed in a vast growth of moustache and beard; 
“thank Gawd, I’ve bought nothing.” The middle-aged 
man nodded agreement. ‘‘ And,” added the old man 
bitterly, “‘don’t mean to, either.” The middle-aged 
man, sandy-haired and wizened, looked as if he wer 
going to open his mouth. “‘ Christmas presents!” jeered 
the old man, refusing to make way for him, however; 
“the papers are all full of Christmas shopping, and wot 
does it all mean? It means that the shopkeepers are 
trying to get rid of their goods. The ’ole thing’s a'stunt, 
Christmas—well, it’s supposed to commemorate the birth 
of Christ. A lot the shopkeepers care about the birth 
of Christ! The ’ole thing’s commercialised. ‘Give a 
present to Mother.’ ‘ Give a present to Baby.’ Gawd, the 
*ypocrisy of it all makes me sick.” The middle-aged man 
was shaking his forefinger eagerly and at last suceeeded 
in getting a word in. ‘That’s wot I says. : This 
Christmas business is all give, give, give, and you and 
me’s supposed to do the giving. I was reck’neen up the 
other day, and, in the last twenty years, apart from what 
I've got from the firm, for every quid I’ve spent on 
Christmas presents, I ’aven’t ’ad a bob’s worth in return, 
Everybody’s willin’ to take, and nobody wants to give. 
They’ll take your quid, and won’t give you as much as a 
bloomeen bob for it. Well, I’m not playeen anymore. 
If I spend five shillings on presents this Christmas, that'll 
be the whole of it, and I'll think myself lucky if somebody 
gives me a packet of gaspers.” ‘‘ And [,’’ growled the 
old man, “ won’t spend a penny. The ’ole thing’s gone 
rotten, and ’as no more to do with the birth of Christ 
than my ’at.” 

“Well,” said the barman, rather shocked but anxious 
to be obliging, “‘ there’s probably something in wot yeu 
say. Shopkeepers—well, shopkeepers are shopkeepers, 
you know, and you can’t expect ’em to forgit it.” 
“*That’s wot I complain about,” the old man broke in 
irascibly; ‘“‘the ’ole thing’s been commercialised from 
top to bottom.” “Still,” the barman persisted with his 
argument, smiling ingratiatingly; ‘‘ people like to be 
’appy: “’Appy!” repeated the sandy-haired man 
in a voice of loathing. ‘‘ And any’ow,” continued the 
barman, ‘‘ Christmas is Christmas, don’t you think ? And 
the young people like it.” ‘“‘ Huph,” said the old man; 
““a bright lot of young people we’ve got nowadays.” 
‘“*Huph,” agreed the sandy-haired man. ‘“ Oh!” con- 
tinued the old man, “ they know a lot about a lotta things. 
They know all about painteen and powdereen, and that’s 
about all of it. J know ’em. I’ve got daughters and 
granddaughters, and, to listen to ’em talkeen, you'd 
see they think they know everything. You saw that 
case of the woman and the fur coat in the newspapers? 
She knew it was—wot was it ?—Canadian mink. Oh! 
she knew. She knew the price all right. And I ’aven’t 
a daughter or granddaughter ’oo isn’t the same. They 
know the price of everything and the value of nothing.” 
‘** Oh, a fat lot they know,” crooned the sandy-haired man, 
wagging his head appreciatively. ‘‘ They know nothing,” 
the old man contradicted himself violently, ‘ nothing at 
all, and yet they think they know more ’n you and me 
and the lot of us put together. I'll give you an instance 
that ’appened to me the other day. I bought a new pipe 
and took it ’ome with me, and, of course, they all noticed 
it and began saying: ‘ ’Ullo, that’s a nice new pipe. That 
must have cost you a bit of money.’ ‘ ’Ow much do you 
think ?’ I says to ’em, just to try ’em. ‘Qh,’ says one 





of ’em, ‘ you can’t get a pipe like that for less than three 
and sixpence.’ ‘Qh,’ says another, ‘ it cost more ’n that. 
It cost five and six, if it cost a penny.’” 


The old man 
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Jaughed derisively and took a long swig from his tankard. Germans ’ll send over Zeppelins and aeroplanes in thou- 
“Well,” he resumed, “‘ wot I ’ad paid for the pipe was sands and blow London to Hell. What do these people 
sixpence. But they knew. They knew. Gawd care about me, and why should I care about them? 
Almighty, they know everything. And that’s only one I wish to God the Germans would come and teach 
instance. I could give you thousands.” some of them what suffering means. The swine! 

I could not wait to hear the thousands of examples of the swine!” he said. ‘I don’t care if they were 
the ignorant egotism of the younger generations, and even all lying dead.” If he had not been blind, his 
the barman slipped away to another part of the bar in detestation of his fellow-creatures would not have seemed 
order to escape from the cloud of pessimism that seemed so horrible. As it was, his frenzy seemed like an addition 
to threaten his Christmas cheeriness. I confess I myself to his suffering, and to be a blindness of the soul added to 
was not unduly depressed: there was something so whole- the biindness of his eyes. One might imagine that hatred 
hearted in the loathing of the two men for Christmas and is more natural to a man suffering from some such 
youth and everything that makes human beings happy incapacity as this, but, in fact, it is not so. The blind 
except beer that one felt almost elated by it. The cur- are above most men patient and grateful. No voices 
mudgeon, no doubt, is an unpleasant person in the home, could be gentler than those of the blind men who sit or 
but, as a decoration, he is not without his points. Men stand on the footwalks, with little expectant tins round 
have always been entertained by a good hater, and almost their necks. I pass one of them every day who sits 
anyone can become amusing merely by abusing Scotsmen through the coldest east wind with his feet on a small 
or Socialists or Americans or capitalists or contemporary square of wood, and who, if you drop even a penny into 
authors or even dead ones. We enjoy vituperation even his tin, and if a blizzard is not actually blowing, calls 
when we do not agree with it. Nothing has injured the out: ‘Thank you. Good mawning, good mawning. 
gaicty of the London Press, evenin the eyesof Labour and Beautiful day. Thank you.” Often, when I pass him, 
Liberal readers, more than the fact that, owing toIreland’s he is sitting with his hands in his pockets and his feet 
new status, abuse of the Irish is no longer possible on drumming on the wood, and is whistling like a bird. Well, 
the old scale. During the worst of the troubles of recent perhaps not like a bird, for he does not whistle very well, 
years, the English paper that was read with the most but he whistles as no man with a deep grudge against 
eager enjoyment by Irishmen was the paper that abused life could whistle. I am not sure that he is not positively 
them most exuberantly. It is as though exuberance took happier than the old man who will not spend a penny on 
the sting out of hatred. It usesvenom in order to produce Christmas presents, or than the sandy-haired man who 
a caricature, and all men who are even moderately wise feels so bitterly that he has always been giving Christmas 
enjoy caricature. When, in the days of the famous presents to other people and that nobody has ever given 
Lloyd-George Budget, a Conservative Peer declared that an adequate Christmas present to him. Probably both 
Mr. Lloyd George was the sort of man who would steal these men enjoy their grudges, but the blind man enjoys 
the penny out of a blind beggar’s tin, indignation even a life free from grudges. 
among Mr. Lloyd George’s friends was lost in laughter, The odd thing is that most of us, if we were given our 
since everybody recognised that the Peer’s hatred of the choice between being the old man with the daughters 
land tax had taken a burlesque form and had emerged and granddaughters who know everything, and the blind 
as a joke. Vituperation, indeed, is nearly always comic. man, would unhesitatingly choose to be the old man. 
The hatred that does not amuse us is a cold hatred, I almost certainly should. We are all but unteachable 
economical of words. Half the people who denounce either by philosophy or by experience. We know that 
their fellow-creatures are indulging in play of the imagina- no man is happy till he is free from grudgingness, but that 
tion, and, as we listen to them, we take part in their game. knowledge would not influence our choice. Possibly, 
Denunciation is largely a kind of “ ragging’’ in which the however, I have wronged the old man. It may be that 
missiles used are words. We may protest against “‘rag- generosity is his secret vice, and that, having indulged in 
ging,” but there is a part of our natures that enjoys seeing this braggadocio of miserliness, he will go out and buy 
things thrown about for the sake of throwing things about, clandestine Christmas presents for his daughters and 
and that relishes the notion of things being smashed, granddaughters. But I do not think the sandy-haired 
whether windows or reputations. This sense of fun may man will. If you want to get a present from the sandy- 
be primitive, but without it we should not be able to haired man this year, I think you will have to send him 
enjoy the stories of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. Comedy, from a present first—and a good one. Y. ¥. 
Aristophanes on, is based largely on our love of destruction. 

At the same time, hatred, even exuberant hatred, is 
not always entertaining. In order to be entertaining it UNITED DAIRIES AND DIVIDED 


must, I imagine, be the hatred of a man who is more or 


less enjoying himself. The hatred of a man who gets DAIRY FARMERS 


no relief from his hatred makes usshudder. I met withan NITED Dairies Limited has had a good year. The 
example of this kind of hatred not long ago, while I was | | net profit declared at the recent annual meeting 


Waiting for a ’bus at the bottom of Southampton Row. was £486,000, and there was £123,000 in hand; 
M - cg me ae — beet > fag bas. ee the last named amount has been carried forward, a dividend 

» ORG, Demre 5 CO ’ ; be id, and all the fl in th 
straight into a lamp. Itook him by the arm and led him Pacer’ of os tegen alee tee sel te We Wigs fs 
into safety, but, instead of thanking me, he burst into an. the extremely able Chairman of the Company, told 
: aml pA gg ny ae oF tes Ue ae his shareholders that progress in the milk industry is due 
and who would allow him to run into lamp-posts and to the aang work of She oy ys ge ape a 
trees. He called loudly on God to curse them as swine 1,000 daisy farmers ate competing St eean a ae 
and worse. “Ha,” he said bitterly, “a lot of people What could be more satisfactory than all this—to the 
talk against the Germans, but the only thing wrong with shareholders aforesaid ? : 
the Germans is that they didn’t do their work properly Down in the West of England, during the summer, at a 
When they were sending their Zeppelins over London. time when farmers were complaining bitterly that their 


I only hope to God that, if there’s ever another war, the dairies were being run at no profit, I suggested to one of 
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the sufferers that elevenpence per gallon, the nominal 
summer price, was not so bad after all, and he agreed. 
“ The trouble is,” he explained, “ that we do not get any- 
thing like elevenpence in these parts. My contract for the 
early summer months, May and June, is for sevenpence a 
gallon, out of which I must make an allowance of three- 
farthings a gallon to the Company for collection. In July 
the price goes up to eightpence, in August and September 
to ninepence, in October to tenpence, and the highest figure 
is reached in November, December and January, when I 
shall get elevenpence a gallon, but throughout the year I 
have to pay for collection.” 

Frankly I thought that he was taking advantage of the 
fact that I was a stranger in the land, and that he was 
amusing himself at my expense. “I’m afraid you doubt 
me,”’ he said, “* but if you will come up to the farm I will 
show you the contract ; in fact, if you like you may take 
it home with you and show it to your friends, but please do 
not say where it came from because, bad as things are, we 
have no other market for our milk and no churns in which 
to sell it... We walked over to the farm and I had a look at 
the small herd of good dairy shorthorns, that appeared to be 
in the best of condition and well fed ; then he gave me the 
contract, and the figures were as stated. It is before me as 
I write. At that time while he was receiving 6}d. a gallon 
for milk the retail price in the nearest town was 6d. a quart. 

At no time of the year was this producer—and he was one 
of hundreds in similar plight—able to get one-third of the 
retail price of his milk ; in Switzerland I am told the pro- 
ducer gets 75 per cent. Moreover, some examination of the 
contract showed that the purchasing company—in this 
case the United Dairies Ltd.—had protected its own 
interests in a most wonderful manner. If any consignment 
or part of a consignment is “‘ unmarketable for any reason ” 
the Company may return or otherwise dispose of it at dis- 
cretion. If the vendor supplies less than the minimum 
quantity he must pay fourpence, or such greater sum as 
the Company may lose, for every gallon deficient; if he 
supplies more he must take what he can get for surplus. 
The Company may refuse to accept milk on a given number 
of days without reason assigned ; it has the right to suspend 
deliveries in case of a strike. In short, the producer is 
entirely in the hands of the Combine, which can dictate to 
him any terms it pleases. 

Now it is a matter for doubt whether at any time in the 
year milk can be produced at 6}d. a gallon if we bear all 
costs of production in mind—rent, rates, taxes, labour, 
food, renewals and the rest. During the Spring the drought 
resulted in a shortage of grass, then came heavy rains and 
soddened pastures. Feeding has been difficult, good cows 
are not cheap, wages are high, overhead charges are many, 
labour never ceases, for the work must be done on seven days 
in every week. The most of the small men who consent 
to be ground down by the Combines were tempted by the 
weekly cheque; I believe that of late payments are no 
longer weekly but monthly. 

In another part of the country I spoke to a very pro- 
gressive farmer whose dairy herd runs into three figures 
and whose dairy is fitted to produce “‘ Grade A” milk. The 
animals have the tuberculin test at regular intervals, 
modern methods are the rule everywhere, and the farmer 
said that, so far as his accounts can tell him, he is just 
meeting his expenses and is not making a profit on his 
outlay. 

** It is one thing,” he remarked, ‘‘ to produce ‘ Grade A ’ 
milk ; it is quite another to find a market for it. People 
are not yet alive to the advantages, and few will pay the 
increased price.” 

Throughout England I made inquiry of every dairy 
farmer encountered, from the edge of Kent to the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, from Westmorland along the West 





peel 


of England down to Somersetshire and across the South 
into Sussex with certain incursions into Midland Counties ; 
everywhere the story was the same. Men im the hands of 
the Combine are not producing milk at a profit. Some are 
reducing their herds, others are holding on for the sake of 
the regular cheque, a few are going out of the business, 
Here and there farmers told me that, as they want manure 
for their cornlands, they think it is probably cheaper to 
keep cows than to fatten bullocks. Undoubtedly they are 
right ; indeed, I remember one who claimed to have worked 
out the relative costs and said that he had found by the 
test of figures that the loss on the dairy was less than the 
loss in the yards. Almost without exception, the men who 
were making money on milk production were those who 
had found customers for a sale of “Grade A” milk 
and those who were conducting their own retail busi- 
ness. In the neighbourhood of seaside resorts and 
populous industrial centres there are farmers who have 
set up shops, and, because they are keen business men 
with a flair for conducting retail trade, they are making 
money. 

I made particular inquiry into the milk conditions in 
Derbyshire as a typical milk-producing county, and found 
that there are three classes of producer :—{1) Those who 
sell to local retailers and are consequently best off; (2) 
those who rail to London, Manchester, Sheffield and else- 
where, receiving prices fixed by the N.F.U. in consultation 
with the Combines; (3) those whose milk is delivered to 
factories or collected by the factory owners for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The best prices obtainable in the county are under ls. 
in the summer and under ls. 4d. in the winter for the 
gallon. The worst prices are paid to those whose milk is 
taken to the factories; they are squeezed down to the 
poverty line. In Derbyshire there is no demand for “ Grade 
A” milk, but one of the greatest experts in the county 
told me that if the farmer could get 1s. 1d. for his summer 
milk and 1s. 4d. for his winter milk, he could do quite well. 
In other words, the great desideratum is to obtain about 
50 per cent. net of what the consumer pays. The Combines 
do not approach this figure and the National Farmers 
Union is powerless to obtain it. We all know that there are 
more cows than ever in the country, and that farmers, 
finding the long lock-up of capital involved in arable farming 
imposes too great a strain upon limited resources, are 
turning more and more from the plough to the churn. The 
only result of this can be that the Combines will continue 
to squeeze them and that United Dairies will continue to 
pay a double figure dividend and to carry forward sub- 
stantial reserves accumulated at the expense of the producer. 

How completely the Combine is in the saddle may be 
best illustrated by a little story that was told to me on my 
tour. I cannot personally vouch for the truth of it, because 
I do not know the man who told me sufficiently well, but 
he was quite a serious farmer and I have no reason to 
believe that he was an untruthful one. He said that at a 
moment when important negotiations were to be concluded 
between the N.F.U. and a Combine he met one of the 
Directors of that Combine at a shooting party, and said to 
him: ‘What brings you here to-day? I thought you 
were going to settle terms with the farmers about milk 
prices.” “Oh, that’s right,” said the Director; “we 
have settled terms with the farmers about milk prices; 
when they call to-day they will learn what those terms 
are. There was no need for me to give up a day’s sport 
on that account.” 

* But what prevention?” as the Bishop of Ely says to 
his Grace of Canterbury, in King Henry V, when he hears 
of a threatened loss of Church possessions by an Act that 
would “drink so deep” as to “drink the cup and all. 
There are two “ preventions.” The first is that farmers 
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should imitate Mr. Maggs’ great company and become 
United. The second is that the survivors among them 
should wait for the coming of a Government that will take 
over milk distribution for public interest instead of private 
profit. I imagine that Mr. Noel Buxton would be prepared 
to advise Mr. MacDonald in this sense; and the work 
having been taken over, the Government might well 
endeavour to secure the services of Mr. Maggs to direct it! 
8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN NAVAL POLICY 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—There are certain points of the first importance 
needing to be brought out in the naval debate between Britain 
and the United States, points which, as it seems to me, are 
being ignored to a dangerous extent. Mr. Frank H. Simonds 
(who, by means of his syndicate, addresses a larger audience 
of newspaper readers than any other American writer on 
international affairs) says that the failure at Geneva was due 
to the fact that neither side knew then, or knows to-day, what 
is in the other’s mind. That is true. And I am asking for 
a piece of your space because, while knowing nothing of naval 
matters, I can lay claim to a rather unusual knowledge of 
American opinion spread over muny years. 

Americans will agree that Mr. Coolidge’s Message has been 
sensibly taken in England, but I note that one journal after 
another confesses that it cannot follow the President when 
he says that, “‘had a Three-Power agreement been reached, 
it would have left us with the necessity of continuitfg our 
building programme.’’ Our leader-writers who do not see this 
have not looked at the one piece of evidence that matters— 
the cruiser figures. You, Sir, of course make no such absurd 
mistake. You observe merely that we knew it all the time, 
though we did not expect to have it so explicitly stated by the 
President himself: ‘* America had nothing to offer.’ Pre- 
cisely ; but I submit that ‘“‘ eyewash” is decidedly too strong 
a word to apply to the American arguments at Geneva. Our 
Government knew the position. It knew that Mr. Coolidge 
had only one move to make against his Big Navy opponents 
at home—namely, a proposal involving a reduction in the 
British cruiser strength. The combination of a Cecil with a 
Bridgeman at Geneva meant something for America which it 
did not mean for the Prime Minister. 

“On both sides, but especially on that of the Americans,” 
Lord Cecil wrote the other day, “there had seemed to be a 
nervous fear lest the result of the negotiations should leave 
one of us with a little more cruiser strength than the other.’’ 
And a Conservative journal comments: “ A few light cruisers 
more or less make very little difference to the safety of this 
country.”” Those two statements seem to me typical, and to 
be indicative of the British failure to understand what is in 
the American mind. Let me try to compress it into a 
few words. 

The American people believed that the principle of parity 
had been established at Washington in 1922. Unthinkingly, 
they supposed that the Three-Power battleship ratio of 5-5-8 
meant a general equality in naval strength between Britain 
and the United States. Until the papers last summer began 
to play day by day with the comparative statistics, the American 
public had no notion whatever of the disparity. Lord Cecil is 
misleading when he speaks of “a little more cruiser strength.” 
It was not a case of a little more or less. To the average 
American Geneva was a revelation. The Conference was 
doomed when the comparative tables were published. 

There is, I am convinced, an equal misunderstanding of 
American public feeling—and, moreover, a most singular 
disregard of the plain realities of the situation—in the talk 
of an “ Atlantic Agreement,” in the suggestion that Britain 
and America should “ agree to prohibit any interference with 
their ships in the North Atlantic in time of war.” The notion 
is fantastic, and I know nothing more bewildering than the 
fact that journalists and statesmen should argue it with a 
Stave face. There is no freedom of the seas in war time. 
There can be no restrictive pledges between naval Powers. 
The situation of 1914-17, with America neutral, cannot recur ; 
and the simplest Englishman can understand what would 
happen if the positions were reversed. Mr. Simonds is demon- 
strably right when he affirms that for some time to come any 


thought of further naval conferences would be folly, and that 
we must trust to the underlying common sense of the two 
peoples to assert itself—Yours, etc., 
Pound Hill, 
Sussex. 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 


COAL SELLING SYNDICATES 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your paragraph about the Yorkshire coal syndicate 
implies, though it does not directly state, that a policy of 
differential prices, selling abroad more cheaply than at home, 
necessarily means a burden on the home consumer. But in 
an industry like coal-mining, with heavy overhead costs due 
to the large proportion of fixed capital, the balance of proba- 
bility is clearly the other way. The lower cost per ton 
resulting from increased total sales may even enable coal to 
be sold abroad below cost of production, while the home price 
is lower than before the inauguration of price control. The 
following is an imaginary example in general terms (H stands 
for home, F for foreign market) : 


No. of articles Selling 
produced and Total Cost per price per Total 
sold, cost. article. article. profit. 
100,000 £90,000 18/- 20/- £10,000 
120,000 H H 18/6 
80.000 ry £160,000 16/- {F 15/- £11,000 


Such a policy has been carried on by several German cartels, 
both before and after the war. Whether it is practicable in 
the coal industry awaits the test of practice; a mere selling 
syndicate, as you point out, is unlikely to achieve success. 
The full operation of increasing returns demands more efficient 
organisation than is possible among a chaos of independent 
collieries.— Yours, etc., 

10 Wood Lane, 

Highgate. 
December 10th. 


H. V. Hopson. 


A DIFFERENT VIEW OF CANADA 
To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—Writing from Toronto in your issue of November 13th, 
G. E. O. Knight warns the people of Great Britain to stay 
away from Canada, which he pictures as a land of unemploy- 
ment, high costs and lack of culture. May I submit a 
few facts ? 

1. Employment in Canada in 1927 has been at the highest 
point in five years. The employment index, 100 in January 
of 1920, is now 107.5. There is never in Canada such unem- 
ployment as has been usual in Britain since the war. 

2. The cost of living is higher than in Great Britain, but 
(a) it has not increased as fast as Britain’s since pre-war days ; 
(b) relatively to wages it is not as high as before the war. 
(c) relatively to wages, it is not as high as Britain’s. Taking 
the pre-war cost of living index as 100, Canada’s in August 
of this year was 151, Britain’s 165. In foods alone the 
Canadian increase has been 47 per cent., the British 57 per cent 

While Canada’s cost of living has increased 51 per cent., 
wages have increased in the same period as follows: Coal- 
mining, 65 per cent.; building trades, 72 per cent.; metal 
trades, 77 per cent.; logging and sawmilling, 80 per cent. ; 
common factory labour, 87 per cent.; electric railways, 
88 per cent.; printing trades, 93 per cent.; miscellaneous 
factory trades, 96 per cent. These greatly increased wages 
give the average man far more comforts than he could hope 
to have in the Mother Country. The Dominion is importing 
motor cars and silks alone to the extent of £20,000,000 per 
annum, in addition to consuming part of the output of its 
own motor industry. In the Province of Ontario there is 
one passenger automobile to every 9.8 people, and this includes 
rural as well as urban population. In Toronto alone (a city 
of 565,000) there are 65,000 passenger automobiles. Compare 
that, if you will, with conditions in any English city. Canada 
has more passenger automobiles in use than Great Britain, 
though only one-fifth as populous. 

Mr. Knight writes from Toronto, and says that housing 
accommodation is poor. But it is incomparably better for the 
masses than in English cities. The publicly-owned lighting 
system of Toronto has 128,000 residential lighting customers, 
which means that the majority of the homes are lit by electricity ; 
most of the remainder by gas. Plumbing and convenience are 
of an average excellence unknown to the masses of England, 
and Canadian workmen can afford electrical utensils in their 
homes to an extent not paralleled in the Mother Country. 
Two-thirds of Toronto’s homes are owned by the families 
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living in them. If Mr. Knight had confined his remarks on 
housing accommodation to the pioneer farms of the Canadian 
West, he would have been nearer the mark. But I presume 
agricultural settlers are willing to ‘“‘ rough it” for a while in 
order to get a stake in this great land of promise. If not, 
they are ly of the stuff to succeed in Canada. 

8. As to culture, if Mr. Knight finds bookshops scarce in 
Toronto, it is probably because so much business is done by 
the book departments of the great department stores. And 
while he thinks Toronto people do not read, the free public 
libraries of the city keep issuing books to the citizens at the 
rate of 2,815,000 per year.—Yours, etc., 

78 Baby Point Road, GrorGE H. MAITLAND. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Miscellany 


THE PHCNIX? 


HE last performance of The Pheenix Society 
was given on Monday, December 12th, at 


the Chelsea Palace—the last unless the 

improbable happens, I may say the creditable 
happens. The performance was worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the Society, and its object (unfulfilled) was to 
pay off the debt which would enable the Phcenix to 
rise from its ashes. The select theatre-going public 
owes a debt of gratitude towards this flaming bird, 
now sunk, alas! to ashes, which, if this were a better 
world, would cover the Pheenix’s liabilities. But this 
is not a perfect world. Only I should like to say this, 
that those who encouraged the enterprise by eagerly 
joining in large numbers, and then, when it ceased 
to be “‘ the thing ” to go to the Society’s performances, 
forsook it en masse, might feel indirectly responsible 
to some degree for the consequences. They derived 
a great deal of pleasure and instruction from the 
Pheenix Society’s performances. Speaking for myself, 
I certainly did, though I am too much a child of the 
late nineteenth century to approach the drama of the 
Elizabethan and Restoration periods without difficult 
readjustment of focus. In both those periods the 
scene, not the play, was the thing. Logic in con- 
struction, consistency in character, probability in 
movement through time and space, were not con- 
siderations of any weight. Tous they are. Therefore, 
to appreciate either Elizabethan or Restoration drama 
we must shift our point of view. I have not re-read 
my criticisms of these plays, but I surmise that it 
was some time before I learnt that lesson. If I have, 
I owe it to the Pheenix. 

And it is a lesson worth learning. The technique 
of Ben Jonson or Ford, of Dryden or Congreve, is a 
technique which my prophet-soul informs me may 
yet again gather plausibility and win approval. In 
Restoration comedy the merits of a plot were judged 
by its practical ingenuity, not by its relation to life. 
The problem of the dramatist was to construct a plot 
which should give opportunities for seeing, say, scenes 
of jealousy, treachery, despair, triumph in succession. 
The plot of the play was really a string on which 
pearls of emotion were tobe strung ; each scene, or at 
least every third scene, was constructed to show off 
a brilliant performance, which would move or amuse 
connoisseurs. 

Now I think it quite possible, though after Ibsen 
it is difficult to imagine such a thing, that dramatists 
and audiences, in despair of discovering logically and 
psychologically unassailable stories which will at the 
same time satisfy the demands of common-sense 
probability, convey ideas to the mind and charm the 
soul (if you possess one) with a kind of music of emotion, 
may go back to the easier and older methods. From 
this point of view, as showing what can be done in 
that direction, the Phoenix Society’s performances 
have been and might be extremely serviceable. 

The performance at the Chelsea Palace consisted of 


a delightful parody of Elizabethan drama, Mr. Shaw’s 
The Admirable Bashville and Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
Happy Families. The first was an exceedingly appro- 
priate as well as amusing performance. I could not 
help wondering as I listened whether in the process 
of foreshortening which is the inevitable result of 
time, The Admirable Bashville might not appear to 
future scholars as an attempt to revive the drama of 
Elizabeth. Many of the phrases (I am not thinki 
of the tags and quotations), when they have acquir 
the patina of time, the slang phrases which embedded 
in blank verse made us laugh, and when modern slang is 
forgotten, might well be taken for flights of imaginative 
expression. And are there not “ mighty ” and unbor- 
rowed lines ? : 


And change the face of Paradise, 


for example, though Paradise is only the name of 
Cashel Byron’s pugilistic adversary. I take it that 
everybody who reads this paper has read Cashel Byron ; 
I will not tell the story of the dramatised version. 
Sufficient to say that Cashel was admirably interpreted 
by Mr. John Wyse, though his physique was rather a 
shock when he first appeared; that Mr. Collin Keith- 
Johnson combined most successfully the stiffness of 
the footman with the intensity of the renaissance 
tragedian, and spoke his heart-moving lines with 
imperturbable sonority ; that Mr. Roy Byford’s Cete- 
wayo was perfect. (I shall not forget Cetewayo’s 
disgusted contempt when he first heard of the rule 
about hitting below the belt.) This admirable top- 
hatted savage makes a speech which is an indictment 
of civilisation, in approved Renaissance fashion regard- 
less of plausibility, and, excited by the boxing, is last 
seen dancing upon one of the spectators in an ecstasy 
of gleeful pugnacity. This scene was well stage- 
managed as a wild burlesque, and in it the somewhat 
skimpy arms of Cashel became an asset. Miss Stella 
Campbell was not quite exuberant enough, especially 
in the first scene, but she warmed to her part and 
became better and better. Her lofty dignity and 
pensiveness might have been a little more lofty; and 
to pick a tiny hole in a thoroughly adequate perform- 
ance, Mr. Carleton Hobbs (Lucian) might have been 
with advantage a little more pathetic in his dignity. 
I admired the second bow (spectators will remember 
it) of Mr. Wallace Evennett, the policeman, on grace- 
fully withdrawing from Lydia’s presence. The end 
of the play is a perfect Elizabethan ending—just the 
due mixture of romantic snobbishness and justice 
which they loved. 

Happy Families is psycho-analysis made visible to 
the eye. It is an item in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s first 
prose book, Limbo. A young couple are sitting out a 
dance in a conservatory, and they are accompanied 
each by two figures which represent different layers of 
their consciousness. On their laps they hold dolls 
which speak the conventional words appropriate to 
the occasion. The man is accompanied by a savage 
and by a cold critical figure, typifying respectively his 
sex instincts and his impartial rational self who 
sees through his emotions. The girl (Miss Moyna Macgill : 
excellent, only she could not toss her head) is accom- 
panied by a woman (her sex instinct) and a “ flapper ” 
(her virginal terrors and lyricisms). These symbelic 
figures break continually into the dialogue between 
the polite flirtatious couple. The only serious fault 
in the performance was that Belle (the symbolic 
woman) was not distinguishable enough from any 
young lady at a ball, and that the figure symbolising 
male instinct was too like a nigger on the beach. He 
had to frighten Henrika, “‘ the flapper,” and he was 
not awful but comic. It is a clever little piece, and it 
was well worth seeing. : 

How pleased we would be if the Phoenix rose again 
from its ashes! DesMonpD MacCarTHY. 
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THE ELMS OF PROTESILAUS 


HEY laid Protesilaus to his sleep 
Beside the Hellespont: there long ago 
Out of his dust where now the peasants reap, 
Twin elm-trees used to grow, 


Set by the nymphs, and taller in their pride 
Than all the trees of Hellas. Day by day 

Their boughs climb’d upward till their tops espied 
The fields where once Troy lay— 


And straightway withered. Spring by spring they grew 
And died, and grew, and died: so bitter yet 

The dead man’s anguish—as if the dumb wood knew, 
Knew, and could not forget, 


How the earth beneath its roots, long years before, 
Had lived and laughed and loved and died in vain, 

First of the thousands whom ten years of war 
Strewed on the Trojan plain. 


Thus the old tale. Now earth forgets the youth 
Laodameia loved and Hector slew : 

But still the dream is shadow of a truth, 
If aught be true. 


For still man’s soul soars high above the world, 
Straining towards heaven over land and sea, 
Forgetting how its hidden roots lie curled 
Deep in mortality, 


Till suddenly it sees the unrevealed 
Beyond the laughter and the light of May, 
Sees that earth’s sun but lights a battlefield: 
And the green leaf dies away. 


Unquestioning the ploughman turns the sod, 
Wide wave his harvests, his sons multiply ; 
The craftsman toils and questions not the nod 

Of eyeless destiny. 


But who sees furthest, sees too far at last 
Into the vanity of vanities ; 

Barren his seed, long ere his day be past, 
His green grows sere and dies. 


Yet still man’s race climbs on above the world, 
Straining towards heaven over land and sea, 

Forgetting how its hidden roots lie curled 
Deep in mortality. 


Art 


F. L. Lucas. 


AFTER IPSWICH 


HE pilgrim lately returned from Ipswich, 
filled with justifiable pride in the great 


tradition of English painting, has had, 
since his visit to the shrine of Gainsborough, 
a very good opportunity of taking a survey of the state 
of English painting at the present day. The Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters, The Goupil Gallery Salon and 
the London Artists’ Association occupied the principal 
galleries last month. These various bodies might 
fairly be considered as representative of our con- 
temporary painting asa whole. They stand respectively 
for the vested interest, the commercial interest, and 
the interest taken in art in England. nd it is to be 
feared that after his review of their various offerings 
the pride of the ilgrim may have suffered a fall. 
These three exhibitions, each in its own way, have 
been a disappointment. On the other hand, if the good 
in them has been hopelessly outnumbered by the 
bad, it has at any rate emerged with greater prominence ; 
it can be appreciated individually, where the bulk of 
mcompetence and banal competence may be dismissed 


with general anonymity. With regard to this anony- 
mous mass, however, it may be assumed, without 
any attempt at heaping coals of fire, that the different 
exhibitors have worked with sincerity and self-respect. 
And, as Mr. Sickert has written, “‘ The way of a man 
with a maid, or otherwise, the way of an artist with his 
talent, is known to himself alone.” Yet, since these 
works have been displayed to public view, the honest 
enquirer is surely justified in seeking some clue to the 
mystery of their production. 

The Royal Institute of British Painters must cause 
him the most perplexity, even to the extent of making 
him ask why it exists at all. It is true that there was 
an early self-portrait by Sir William Orpen to fill one 
with regret for a lost leader; there was Mr. Ranken’s 
“Porcelain Room,” which was an exciting bit of 
conjuring ; and there was a still-life, “‘ China and Glass,” 
by Miss Browning, whose skiil and dignity put to 
shame its neighbours. But there seemed no reason 
why most of the four hundred odd remaining canvases 
should have been painted. The performing dogs and 
wounded Jacobites have long been known already from 
the pages of ‘‘ Chatterbox ” and the “ B.O.P.” Christmas 
annuals, and railway advertisements surely display 
velvety landscapes and jolly old fishermen as much 
as need be; while for the more serious efforts, such 
as Wattsian allegories and anti-Bolshevik propaganda, 
the weekly cartoons of Punch ought to suffice. In 
the provinces, the “ Institute” is an official name for 
what is more generally known as the “ pec sengge atl 
The Royal Institute of Oil Painters contains what 
is outworn: and monotonous in the Academy, but 
misses out the spark of youth which occasionally 
illuminates Burlington House. 

The mediocrity of the Goupil Salon is much more 
up to date. The pictorial equivalents of rouge and 
Marcel-waving have been knowingly applied, but the 
body of dullness is hard to disguise. The painters 
go farther afield for their scenes, and stop on the way 
for an anisette or mandarine in Montparnasse, excepting 
those who stay in Cornwall but paint it as though it 
were Provence with Cézanne’s ghost coming round the 
corner. This year, indeed, the organisers of the Salon 
interpolated some perfectly respectable French pictures 
among the rest, as during the war old drill-sergeants 
were infiltrated into the more ragged regiments. The 
comparison was the more unpleasant as the superficial 
resemblance was the greater. Mr. John Nash and 
Mr. Gilbert Spencer, sticking to the old English 
landscape in the New English way, stood out for 
honesty and real feeling for their subjects. Miss 
Adshead was refreshing for complete individuality. 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Edmonds showed that they could 
respectively go abroad and stay at home without picking 
up false novelties or falling into ruts. But in this 
exhibition Mr. Meninsky’s two landscapes and a 
nude were given, and deserved, pride of place. He 
really bore on his shoulders the dead weight of the 
Salon as a whole, and survived it. The nude showed 
him one of the most learned in their craft of our younger 
painters, fully conscious of the lesson to be got from the 
old masters but at the same time escaping the 
factitiousness of mere pastiche. Its acquisition by 
the Contemporary Arts Society is a better piece of 
judgment than that body usually displays. The two 
andscapes showed that the pilgrim returned from 
Ipswich need not utterly lose heart, and that the 
tradition of English painting, at any rate as regards 
landscape, is not entirely lost. 

At the London Artists’ Association this feeling of the 


survival of the national tradition was further supported 
by the work of Mr. William Roberts. As in a theatre 
a good performer is said sometimes to act his companions 
off the stage, so Mr. Roberts swept his fellow-exhibitors 


into secondary consideration. He showed the con- 
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tinuation of the spirit of a Hogarth or a Rowlandson 
combined with an entirely personal modernity of 
method. In comparison, the other paintings were 
mere exercises. Mr. Duncan Grant seemed, indeed, to 
be attempting to recapture that first fine careless 
rapture which made one hope so much from his earlier 
work, but Mr. Fry has apparently come to a halt of 
utter uncertainty between his first early English water- 
colour instincts and his later post-impressionist 
inclinations. The work of the other members of the 
group is not much different from that of most of the 
adherents to the Goupil Salon. But whereas the 
exhibitors at the Goupil always take their spirit-lamp 
and tea-apparatus with them when they travel abroad, 
the followers of Mr. Grant and Mr. Fry believe that 
in France, as well as Bloomsbury, one should do as the 
Frenchmen do. On their arrival at Calais, the porteur 
duly hailed, they gulp swiftly their glass of biére, 
and hey for the South of France! The result is a good 
French accent, but there lacks, alas! a language upon 
which to exercise it. And one has the impression that 
on this year’s tour the conductors returned to England 
suddenly and left the party stranded somewhere 
beyond Marseilles. 

It would seem, then, from these three important 
exhibitions that the great bulk of English painting 
suffers either from clinging to a meaningless native 
convention or aping an alien superficiality. But 
neither convention nor superficial novelty can make up 
for neglect of tradition and emptiness of individual 
expression. The painter with a thorough knowledge 
of his medium, and something of his own to say in it, 
is rare in this country as he is in every other. To 
greet him, when he is found, is more important than to 
condemn the rest. Mr. Meninsky alone _ reconciles 
one to the Goupil Salon, as Mr. Roberts justifies the 
London Artists’ Association. But for the Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters it is impossible to find any 
excuse. 

But although there exists no excuse for this last 
body, yet a compensation for it may be found. The 
New English Art Club, which has just opened its exhibi- 
tion at the New Burlington Galleries, brings with it, 
not by comparison alone, a refreshing vitality. The 
work of some of the exhibitors has already been seen 
at the Goupil Salon, but about the New English there 
is a much greater sense of youth and genuineness, 
doubtless owing to its general Slade School derivation. 
Instead of convention, there is here a patine of style— 
a style shared in common, it is true, but one that 
is living and significant. And there is happily less of 
the emptiness of mere “ polite painting” than was 
in the last New English show. On this fortunate occa- 
sion it becomes invidious to choose among what is 
good, but in view of the too rare opportunities for seeing 
really significant examples of his work, it should be 
noted that Mr. Steer, with two large water-colours 
and an oil-painting of exquisite sensibility, sets, in 
landscape, the standard of the whole exhibition. 
Incidentally, too, the drawings and engravings of the 
New English more repay studied inspection than is the 
case with work in those mediums displayed by other 
corporate bodies. They possess the same fine finish 
as the greater part of the paintings. Once more, the 
Ipswich motif seems to sound fresh and strong, as 
though with its new galleries the Club has taken on a 
new lease of life. 

This encouraging sensation is continued at the 
Lefévre Galleries, where is at present being held an 
exhibition of the paintings of Mr. Matthew Smith, 
who is without dispute one of the greatest contemporary 
artists and whom this country is lucky to claim. When 
isolated pictures by Mr. Smith have been seen in 
exhibitions, they have usually killed their neighbours, 
and it was to be feared that in a one-man show, owing 


to the predominating redness of their tone, they would 
possibly kill each other. The result is entirely contrary, 
Mr. Smith deliberately limits himself to a small range of 
intense colour, but within the range he discovers a 
wealth of variety. The figure-studies have a spacious 
dignity which definitely brings back into English 
painting the manner of the great masters, and which 
not merely attaches itself to a tradition but develops it, 
As for the flower-pieces, without extravagance and with 
due consideration of what has been accomplished in the 
past, they are as splendid and beautiful pictures of 
their kind as any of the European galleries can show, 
T. W. Earp. 


Drama 
MARCH HARES 
by way of illustrating the change that has 
come over the stage with the advance of 
was in need of a man to play the part of a butler he 
advertised for an actor, to-day he would advertise 

The implication is clear, but mistaken. The manager 
would be ill-advised to advertise for a butler, for, 
naturally try to act like a butler, a professional butler 
would try to show what he can do as an actor—in 

To be natural, realistic, quiet and sensible, and 
withal effective, on the stage requires more “ art” 
fool. How much better the average acting is nowadays 
than the average play! Of this I was again reminded 
Ambassador’s on Tuesday night. The acting, on the 
whole, was worthy of a better cause. However, one 
writing such a play ? Could there have ever existed 
the manuscript of March Hares? Whocould have typed 
suggested that the actors were improvising it all on 
the spur of the moment, and that they did not seem 
to happen next. But gallantly, valiantly, loyally, 
they kept it up for three acts, and the audience laughed 
amusing. 

Of the actors in the play Miss Athene Seyler and Mr. 
personality. Mr. Lindsay’s comical attitude is worthy 
of a better part in a better play. Somebody with 
leer as he enters for the first time in the third act is 
superb. Miss Seyler’s ways, too, are original. She 
straight into their eyes with dreamy enchantment; 
it is quite an original attitude that could have been 

Miss Alison Leggatt is well adapted to her part and 
similar parts, which must be numerous—beautiful, 
in indignation, nervous collapses, tears, or coldness. 
Mr. Leslie Banks has half succeeded in creating 4 
who senses plots and conspiracies in everything. 
But whatever fun was inherent in the character was 
of the situations. Miss Hilda Trevelyan’s acting, 
though amiable enough, suffered, like that of Mr. 
exaggeration. Restraint enhances the fun even of 4 
farce ; exaggeration dulls it. 


BELIEVE it was Stephen Leacock who said, 
realism, that, whereas formerly when a manager 
for a butler. 
whereas an actor who took the part of a butler would 
order to shed for ever his calling of butler. 
than to shout, faint, weep, expostulate, or play the 
at the second performance of March Hares at the 
wonders, does an author survive the sheer tedium of 
it? Who read it to the end? The performance 
to know themselves what it was all about or what was 
frequently. Some of the antics were, indeed, quite 
James Lindsay are the two with the most vivid comical 
real talent ought to write a special play for him. His 
has a way of coming very close to people and looking 
used to advantage in a real play. 
wilful (or soulful) heroines. She is particularly good 
character—the nerve-racked, suspicious young man 
killed by endless reiteration and the general stupidity 
Banks’ and, in part, Mr. Ronald Simpson’s from 

- WiLiiAM GERHARDI. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM exceedingly fond of controversy, not as a 
I participant, but as a spectator. Indeed, I have 

never taken part in a dispute long enough to be 
called a controversy. My own exploits in that direction 
have never amounted to more than a brief blow, parry and 
a counter-blow, but I have watched others at the game; 
I imagine that I have learnt something about the noble 
art of self-defence. One’s method should vary with the 
strength of one’s case and the character of one’s opponent ; 
that is the basic principle. For instance, suppose you 
have an unanswerable point to make, and this point, 
though it does not cover the whole of your case, is the 
most central one in the controversy, it will depend upon 
the character and gifts of your adversary whether it is 
wiser to confine yourself to that point or whether you 
had better go for him all round and try to finish him up 
completely. (I am taking for granted that on all other 
points except the central one you have not such an 
immediately convincing case.) It will also depend upon 
his character and gifts how far it will be prudent to 
attempt to show that he is a coxcomb, an idiot, an 
ignoramus or an ignominious person. It is unsafe to 
stray beyond your best point when you are dealing with 
an adversary of great mental agility. He will meet your 
weaker points and pass over, as comparatively unimportant, 
your vital contention. He may succeed in answering the 
former so well that the world at large will get the impression 
that the fight was drawn on “ points,” when in reality he 
ought to have been counted out. I know it requires 
great self-control not to caper about triumphantly after 
you have delivered a knockdown blow. Yet the more 
exuberantly triumphant your war dance round his prostrate 
body, the more likely are you to lay yourself open to a 
counter-blow, and the more delighted the spectators will be 
at seeing the tables then turned against you. And if you 
kick him when he is down, then, if he is a wily contro- 
versialist, he will instantly revive; his spirits will rise, 
and his wit, if he has any, will be displayed to the delight 
of all beholders. It follows that if, on the other hand, 
you have a weak case, you cannot do better than to lead 
off by being insulting. This may make your adversary 
lose his hair and, forgetting he has the best case, he will 
turn argument into a scrap in which you may be able 
to hold your own. On the other hand, if you have the 
best case, it is folly to let him stray away from it into 
personalities. 

* * * 

These reflections have been prompted by reading a 
pamphlet called Bernard Shaw and Fascism (The Favil 
Press, 6d.), which contains Signor Salvemini’s letters on 
Mr. Shaw’s original letter on Fascism and Mr. Shaw’s 
replies, also other letters attacking Mr. Shaw’s contentions 
to which in this pamphlet he does not reply. I am not going 
to discuss the rights and wrongs of the matter at issue ; 
this page is not the place for political argument. But as 
an exhibition in the art of controversy it interested me, 
and bears out the principles I have just enunciated. 
Signor Salvemini made the fatal mistake of being witty 
and crushing, and the agile G. B. S. at once took advantage 
of it, and, avoiding the formidable part of the attack, 


replied with his inimitable good-natured trenchancy to 
the sneers. 
» # * 


Now, if ever I were engaged in controversy with 
Mr. Shaw I should not attempt to be clever; I should 
not even pose as the plain man, but show where he was 


wrong. If he was clearly wrong, all he could do would 
be to fly off into generalities and punch and destroy some 
dummy, whom he would leave the reader to understand 
was myself. To that sort of answer the parry is simple : 
** No, no, I did not say that, but this,” and then to repeat 
the argument, adding: “Can you answer it?” It all 
depends upon whom you have to deal with. You must 
ask yourself to which of three classes of writers your 
adversary belongs—to those who do not think, to those 
who think while they write, or to those who have thought 
before they write. If he belongs to the last and smal! 
class, you must be very wary. 
* + * 


A nice book of snippets—Roses, Marjoram and Nettles— 
by Adelaide Gosset has been published by Messrs. Methuen 
(5s.). My test of a good sausage-book is that the ingredients 
should be new to me; if I open one and see: 


How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another’s will, 


and turning over a few more pages come across : 
Nothing succeeds like success, 


I read no more. I would far rather have indifferent 
passages from authors I do not expect to contribute 
golden sayings than hackneyed items. Roses, Marjoram 
and Nettles is frequently flat, but it is not stale. It con- 
tains much beside memorable sayings. It contains facts 
and statements as well; indeed, it is chiefly composed 
of the latter; and I found it full of things I had never 
read before, queer things like : 
His cogitative faculties immersed 
In cogibundity of cogitation, 
which was applied by Henry Carey, who wrote “Sally in 
our Alley” and, perhaps, ‘God Save the King,” and was 
reputed to be the son of George Savile (Halifax), to the 
mathematician Brook Taylor, the inventor of “ Taylor’s 
Theorem.” Miss Gosset’s method is to choose a name or 
event for each day in the year, and then to ringe under 
it quotations from writers of al] times and countries, 
translating the foreigners. The originality of her com- 
pilation lies partly in her selection of such out-of-the-way 
characters as, for instance, Elias Ashmole (the founder 
of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford), or such forgotten 
incidents as “* The last lottery drawn in England, 1826,” and 
partly in the quotations themselves, though these are often 
rather uninterestingly relevant, or only remotely connected 
with the heading. When the connection is only slender, 
they are, perhaps not unnaturally, apt to be more curious. 
Take ‘September 30. Lord Raglan” as an example. 
We are told that he commanded the British Army in the 
Crinfeta, and, whether that is news to the reader or not, 
it should of course be stated. We are then given an 
extract about him which tells us that he was Wellington’s 
aide-de-camp and afterwards his secretary, that he lost 
an arm at Waterloo and died before Sebastopol. Then 
follow some war maxims by Sun Tzu (Circa 500) of con- 
siderable shrewdness: ‘* After crossing a river you should 
get away from it”; “If birds gather on any spot, it is 
unoccupied”; “If soldiers are punished before they 
have grown attached to you, they will not prove sub- 
missive; and unless submissive they will be practically 
useless.”” It is upon such common-sense shrewdness that 
good generalship depends. Did not Wellington win his 
first battle in India by concluding that a river, reputed 
unfordable, might be crossed at a place where two villages 
faced each other on opposite banks? Sun Tzu’s observa- 
tion about the birds shows that he was a born general, 
and his maxim about punishment that he must have been 
a leader of men. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE SCHOLAR-CRITIC 


The Classical Tradition in Poetry. By Girserr Murray. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Let no one be afraid that these lectures are merely another 
of those demonstrations, of which we have had so many, that 
the only man who can appreciate poetry is the “ classical ” 
scholar, that nothing in literature is good but what is based on 
Greek, and that the only ladder to the heaven of invention is 
Parnassus. Professor Murray is a great Greek scholar; but he 
is so primarily because he is intensely human: he has learnt, 
and has taught others, that the Greeks and Romans were men 
like ourselves, and that their literature is only a part, though a 
very important part, of literature as a whole. When he reads 
Homer, he never forgets Beowulf or the Kalevala: when he 
reads Aischylus he remembers Isaiah. Nothing human is alien 
to him; and the result is that he knows even his Greek better 
than if he had confined his studies to digammas and Acolicisms. 

But he is also a born teacher, and he wants others to share his 
discoveries. No one has done more than he to make the best 
things in Greek literature intelligible even to those who do not 
know the language. What he has achieved for us all in this way 
can be shown by an illustration drawn from his special field. A 
Greek scholar of a hundred years ago, who ranked in 1830 as 
Professor Murray ranks to-day, wrote as follows of Euripides : 
** Were it not for the exceeding beauty of many of his choruses, 
and for the proof which he occasionally exhibits of really tragic 
power, we should call him not only what he undeniably was, a 
bad citizen and a bad man, but a very second-rate poet.” 
What do we think of Euripides now, and who has done more 
than Professor Murray to change and elevate Euripidean 
criticism ? And more: his admirable translations have given 
back to English readers the stupendous poet and the noble- 
minded man of whom the very greatest scholars of 1830 knew 
nothing. One of Goldsmith’s most delightful works—delightful 
largely because he was totally ignorant of his subject—is 
entitled, An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning. 
We have sometimes thought of writing a similar work—our 
equipment, style apart, being about equivalent to Goldsmith’s. 
If we should ever do so, we should take Mr. Murray as our type 
of the politely learned man, and take our materials out of his 
works. One advantage would be that those works, with all 
their knowledge, are never abstruse. He is too good a teacher 
not to be pellucid. 

This breadth of mind, and this ability to communicate his 
knowledge, mark every page of the present volume, which con- 
sists of the first course of lectures given at Harvard on the 
Charles Eliot Norton Foundation. Certainly Norton would 
have wished no better memorial. They are full of learning, 
exhibited modestly and unobtrusively : they show a taste at 
oace catholic and fastidious. 

The lectures are on poetry as tradition, but, as we have said, 
tradition in no narrow sense. The word implies that poetry is 
one, a common heritage, the same in all nations and languages, 
wherever genius arises to give it birth. All true poets are 
Homeridz of some Homer, as Homer himself was a son of the 
Homers before him: and all have the right to pillage their pre- 
decessors—if they can. It is a shallow criticism that com- 
plains of these thefts, and it is a spurious originality that 
attempts to ignore the work already done. ‘* You can as easily 
rob Hercules of his club,” said Virgil to the detractors who 
accused him of plagiarism, “as rob Homer of a single line.” He 
stole openly, and remains one of the most original of poets: 
they pretend to live of their own, and are always bankrupt. 

As a typical example of these royal thieves, Mr. Murray, in 
his very first lecture, chooses Milton: and one recalls, as one 
reads, Mark Pattison’s saying that the full appreciation of 
Milton is the last reward of consummated scholarship. It is 
true that in our opinion he sometimes presses his case a little 
too far. There is no need, for instance. to look to the speech of 
Sarpedon for the suggestion of “‘ Millions of spiritual creatures 
walk the earth unseen”: nor need we search further than St. 
Paul’s Epistles (and the commentators) for ‘‘ Thrones, Domina- 
tions, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers.’ As for the long and 
elaborate comparison of Satan to Leviathan, which Mr. Murray 
again traces to Homeric example, it is really a case of Milton’s 
medizvalism ; for it is plainly taken from an “‘ emblem ” in an 
old Bestiary. There Milton would have seen a picture of the 
sailors on the whale they had deemed an island ; next, a picture 
of the sudden plunge beneath the waves; and thirdly an 
explanation showing what comes of trusting the devil. He 
has reversed the simile, and made it sublime. 

But as a rule Mr. Murray is too wide-minded to fall into the 


common error of classicists in ascribing all that is good in English 
poetry to Greece and Rome. He knows that Jordan can yield 
as inspiring draughts as Aganippe, and Ganges as either. And 
here, if we may be allowed to compare small things with great, 
we may dwell for a moment on our own experience. At school 
we were trained under the full ** classical tradition.” What was 
not Greek was not good. A man who could not construe a page 
of Xenophon was no scholar. If you did not know Virgil, you 
knew not poetry. ‘* Primum Graius homo” was the universal 
motto. And this continued for years: until a set of circum- 
stances introduced us to a new world, with which the Greeks 
had nothing to do: and our feeling, on escaping from Greek, can 
be compared only with that of Keats on being introduced to it. 
Here was Nijal, a nobler Odysseus ; here was Gunnar, a long. 
suffering Achilles. The book of Job was as sublime as the 
Agamemnon ; the Stealing of the Mare as delightful as any 
canto of the Odyssey. This was true even in details. We'had 
been taught to admire the scene in the Iliad where Helen, from 
the walls of Troy, names the Achaian chiefs to old Priam: and 
here, in Lardaela Saga, was a scene almost exactly similar, but 
even better done. And there was also a welcome freedom of 
construction : here were epics that ran in a natural order, and 
told the events not by way of “‘episode”’ but as they happened. 
We felt a little resentment that all this had been denied to us so 
long, and a little contempt of the complacent conviction, of men 
who knew nothing but the classics, that outside the classics there 
was no merit. 

This was not our final position. After ranging wide tracts of 
this literature, we came back to the Greeks, and saw them with 
larger, other eyes: in their proper place, not as dominating the 
poetical world, but as bearing their part, and a very large part, 
in it. We enjoyed them more for that very reason, and appre- 
ciated, for that very reason, all the more keenly the immense 
debt the world owes them. 

Now we conceive that, in a vastly more profound manner, 
Professor Murray has been through the same experience. With 
a knowledge of the classics that few have equalled, he discovered 
the other world: there were other epics than the Greek, other 
tragedies than those of the Athenian stage; lyrics that owed 
nothing to Lesbos, and idylls that did not derive from Sicily. 
And then he comes back to Greece—or rather he has no need to 
come back, for it is all in his memory ; and asks how great after all 
is the debt of modern literature to the classics, and what its limits. 

We take it that, in Professor Murray’s opinion, this classical 
influence can be traced in the forms of our poetry, in its subject- 
matter, in its ornamentation, and in its metre. It has been on 
the one hand an enlarging influence, and on the other a chastening 
and restraining one. No one who knows our pre-Conquest poets 
can deny them imagination, vigour, or invention. But their 
imagination, as Jonson said of Shakespeare, often needs the 
brake: sufflaminanda est. Their ornaments are few and 
mainly from one order of ideas; their metaphors or “ kennings” 
are sometimes harsh, sometimes feeble or far-fetched. Nor had 
they discriminated one form of poetry from another: their 
narrative often passes into elegy, and their lyric often slides 
back into narrative. As far as we can gather, also, their themes 
were not very various : and they were content with but two or 
three metres. They had, in fact, the genius with which not 
even Greece could have supplied them, but they lacked rule: 
and no Aristotle arose among them to give them the rule. They 
learnt Latin; and a new horizon opened before them: they 
were like the Gauls when conquered by the Romans; their 
minds were widened even in the submission to a foreign do- 
minion. Pure song, pure elegy, unmixed narrative, they now 
produced ; and simile, metaphor, poetic expression, and innu- 
merable other things were gradually added until, as Mr. Murray 
shows so well in his chapter on Milton, we hardly know which is 
native and which is borrowed. 

It is in the chapter on metre that we find most to canvass; 
though, as we never met two people whose opinions on metre 
agreed, we are not surprised. And, if no two Englishmen are 
at one even on English verse, how can we expect to agree on 
Latin or Greek ? But, with the deference due to so great and 
so modest a scholar, we venture to hold that on this matter he 
thinks he knows more than he can know. He believes, if we 
understand him rightly, that he can feel Greek rhythmical 
beauty as the Greeks felt it. This we regard as impossible. 
Such beauty depends on at least three things: on the actual 
sounds—and we know that the same sounds may be ugly to 
some people and pleasant to others*; on the associations of 





* Milton apparently hated the sound sh; the Hebrews must have 
loved it. Tennyson avoided s as much as possible ; Pope, by 4 subtle 
sympathy, sought it. 
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the words—which can but rarely be recovered ; and above all 
on the intonation—which can never be recovered at all. What 
foreigner, for example, whatever his literary knowledge of 
English, could say, “ Hallo, Christmas here already !”’ with the 
jntonation of an Englishman? And how many years does it 
take an Englishman to catch the tone of a Frenchman? We 
may think we feel the beauty of a Greek verse, but it is almost 
certain that what we feel is an English beauty, read into it, and 
not necessarily there. Similarly, to the present writer a penta- 
meter of Propertius is vastly more harmonious than one of Ovid : 
Mr. Murray seems to feel the contrary. His judgment is much 
more likely to be right than ours, but it is none the less, like ours, 
a mere conjecture. 

The rest of the work gives us nothing but pleasure, and arouses 
admiring assent at every turn. Not least interesting, perhaps, 
is the comparison between Orestes and Hamlet: both of them 

i heirs, both of them called on to avenge their 
fathers, both lovers of ironic disguise, both with a tendency to 
insanity. Professor Murray draws out the likeness in minute 
details, through which the reader will eagerly follow him. As 
to the explanation of the likeness, it is hardly possible even to 
guess. Andrew Lang found the saga of Jason in Samoa, in 
Japan, among the Eskimos, in fact everywhere ; and we our- 
selves, a day or two after reading the tale of Rhampsinitus in 
Herodotus, lighted on it in a collection of Tibetan stories. 
Such tales may have arisen independently ; or, more probably, 
like the dust from the eruption of Krakatoa, they may have 
passed round the world from one source. A Hunnish tribesman 
may capture a slave, learn the tale from him, and tell it to his 
master when he himself in turn becomes a slave. But once 
learnt, the tales would attach themselves to a native hero whose 
character they chanced to suit. Hamlet, then, may ultimately 
be in part a Greek saga. Its five acts, much of its imagery, 
many of its phrases, are certainly Greek in origin; and if its 
plot also is Greek, then to the Greeks we owe not only the Iliad 
and the Agamemnon, but the most modern and the most uni- 
versal of all tragedies. Did we owe nothing more to them than 
this, we should owe enough. E. E. KE..etr. 


SHOULD SIR HERBERT BARKER 
BE ALLOWED TO RETIRE? 


Leaves From My Life. Hutchinson. 
21s. 

Sir Herbert Barker has written an amusingly naive but very 
charming and interesting book. For many years he and his 
unorthodox achievements have been the almost constant 
subject of public controversy, and his own story of it all is 
something which no one who is interested in the underlying 
problem, or concerned about the changes which must inevitably 
come about in the general training and government of the 
medical profession, can afford to miss. 

It is the strangest possible story. Barker was trained by a 
“bonesetter,”” and owing to some extraordinary natural aptitude 
he acquired a degree of manual skill hitherto unknown—or at 
least unrecognised and unrecorded. The more successful he 
was, the more sternly he was persecuted by the official martinets 
of the General Medical Council. At the very time when he was 
being most vehemently denounced by the official medical 
authorities, leading members of the profession were sending their 
own patients and even their relations to see him. During the 
war he offered his services free of charge for the treatment of all 
joint and bone troubles suffered by oficers or rankers serving in 
France. His offer, however, was rejected—with frank regret-— 
by the Secretary of State, on accouat of the opposition of the 
medical disciplinarians of the R.A.M.C. Thus probably 
thousands of men had to endure curable disablement as a 
sacrifice to the prestige and prejudices and perquisites of the 
military branch of the medical profession. Barker’s skill, 
however, was such—his premature retirement obliges us regret- 
fully to use the past tense—that no persecution could shake his 
position, Obstinate joint troubles which had defied ordinary 
Surgical treatment for many years Barker could often put right 
Mas many days and sometimes in as many minutes. Dr. 

» forthe crime of helping him by administering anesthetics, 
Was struck off the Medical Register for “‘ infamous conduct ”— 

d the King, on the advice of the Prime Minister, conferred a 
knighthood upon the chief criminal! The Prime Minister was 
Mr. Lloyd George, but any other living Prime Minister would 
certainly in the circumstances have given the same advice, and 

announcement of the honour was received with a quite 
unusual degree of public approbation. A still more convincing 
Proof, however, of Sir Herbert Barker’s standing and deserts 


By Sir HERBERT BARKER. 


was the fact that by that time no honest surgeon faced with a 
joint or spinal trouble which he was unable to cure could fail to 
recommend his patient to seek Barker’s advice. Never, we 
suppose, in the whole history of close professional corporations 
has any man triumphed against the whole weight of professional 
authority and prejudice as Sit Herbert Barker triumphed. His 
weapons were irresistible ; he had fingers that could cure. 

It may, of course, be urged on the other side that Barker was 
the great exception that proved and justified every rule in the 
ancient and hallowed code of the General Medical Council. And 
for that contention there is much to be said; for certainly 
“* bonesetters”” in general ought not to receive recognition 
merely because of the personal and extraordinary abilities of 
one man. But those who so contend would have placed them- 
selves in a far stronger position if they had frankly recognised 
the case of Barker as exceptional and behaved accordingly. The 
manner in which the General Medical Council dealt with the 
case of Dr. Axham—obstructing even when he was dying the 
professional reinstatement he so passionately desired—was 
wholly stupid and inexcusable. Its attitude was a mixture of 
obscurantist jealousy and boorish incivility. To Sir Herbert’s 
personal letter on the subject Sir Donald MacAlister, the Pre- 
sident of the G.M.C., did not even condescend to reply! Sir 
Herbert enjoyed the respect and the publicly expressed sympathy 
not only of the Press and the public but of most of the leading 
surgeons in the country. But the governing official body of the 
profession has always treated him with a foolishly studied 
contempt. Since, however, it has probably thereby signed its 
own death warrant and ensured in the near future its recon- 
struction on broader lines—that will take into account public as 
well as professional interests—we need not perhaps regret this 
strange episode. 

The real moral, however, of the whole story—as Sir Herbert 
Barker himself recognises frankly enough—is not that “ bone- 
setters’ as such should be accorded official recognition, but that 
medical men should as part of their training acquire sufficient 
knowledge of “manipulative and bloodless surgery” to save 
their consciences from obliging them to send their patients to 
unqualified practitioners. That a specialised school of manipu- 
lative surgery should be available to London medical students 
is obviously and urgently desirable—thereafter other medical 
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schools will inevitably follow suit. Sir Herbert Barker has 
retired and lives mostly in Italy; but he is by no means an old 
man—he is not yet sixty—and it ought not to be impossible to 
secure his services in connection with the foundation of such 
a school. His association with such a project might not only 
afford some reparation to him for the absurd persecution he has 
undergone, but would certainly be of inestimable service to the 
public. Where can we get our elbows and knees put right now 
that we no longer have a Barker to consult? There is no qualified 
surgeon who even pretends to his knowledge and skill. Ought 
he not to be urged, at whatever sacrifice to himself, to convey 
as much of his skill as can be conveyed to the younger practi- 
tioners upon whom in the future we shall have to depend? 
Otherwise we may be driven to rely upon the half-trained 
osteopathic ‘‘ quacks ” of America. 


BAROQUE 


German Baroque Art. By SACHEVERELL SrrwELL. Duckworth. 
25s. 


Southern Baroque Art was the flourish of trumpets with which 
Mr. Sitwell entered into his kingdom; the present book shows 
him settling down to its administration. The earlier work was a 
deliberate piece of fine—perhaps too fine—writing. The intri- 
cacy of the style was almost too bewildering, the brilliance of 
the images almost too dazzling, for readers accustomed to the 
comparative sobriety of modern prose. It was a brave, though 
not entirely successful, attempt to bring pattern, colour and 
harmony back into the contemporary phrase, which has become 
etiolated by brevity and lack of feeling. And the particular 
style at which Mr. Sitwell aimed fitted his subject extremely 
well; it was a real translation into another medium of Farinelli’s 
singing and the ceilings of Tiepolo. It was interpretation 
rather than exposition. But it certainly rescued a whole phase 
of art from oblivion and superficial condemnation. The word 
**Baroque”’ could no longer be used as a careless pejorative. 
Mr. Sitwell had aroused serious curiosity, and his work as one 
of the leading spirits of the Magnasco Society contributed yet 
further, by bringing to London the paintings and drawings of 
Baroque artists, towards the revelation of this country of his 
discovery. Yet for those unable to assimilate a large number 
of very heavy and erudite volumes, for the most part in German, 
or to set out on a grand tour of Europe with objectives very 
different from those of the tourist agencies, the kingdom of 
Baroque remained a terra incognita. Mr. Sitwell had proclaimed 
his discovery and had taken possession ; he had exposed some 
of his treasures to our view; but the land still needed mapping out. 

German Baroque Art is the beginning of this task, and there 
is a promise of a second volume on the Baroque architecture 
of the old Kingdom of Naples, and another on that of Spain 
and Portugal and their ancient American colonies. It is the 
duty of all genuine lovers of art to secure, by the deserved 
encouragement of the present book, a materialisation of this 
promise. At the same time, they will no doubt like to feel assured 
that these two remaining volumes of the trilogy will be con- 
structed on the same sort of framework, and conceived from a 
similar point of view as the first. For German Baroque Art is 
above all a book of information. The writing is as good as need 
be, but there is no obtrusion of writing merely for writing’s sake. 
With estimable compression, in itself the result of very consider- 
able labour, the reader is given a simple and adequate history 
of the German side of the Baroque manifestation. The first 
chapter shows its historical and geographical setting, of which 
the centre was the Vienna of Leopold I and Charles VI. This is 
followed by “An Architectural Tour,” a complete catalogue 
with elucidatory comments of the specimens of Baroque architec- 
ture in Germany, Austria and Hungary, and an outline of the 
accomplishment of the more important architects. The final 
section deals with the work of the interior decorators, the 
painters and craftsmen of the period. Then follow forty-nine 
plates, well reproduced and admirably illustrative of the text. 
The whole book is a model of the artistic monograph, a form of 
book-production which at the present time is very popular and 
usually very badly executed. Mr. Sitwell has shown a sense of 
proportion in the mixture of his contents which is unfortunately 
all too rare. Too frequently such a work is the devastated field 
of a battle between the writer’s personailty and his pedantry, 
the clash of “ impressionist ’ criticism with ill-regulated data. 
Here we have harmony and arrangement instead, and a happy 
mean between the French monograph of comment, which is 
usually graceful enough but devoid of information, and the 
German historical and scientific treatise, where the mass of facts 
is apt to obscure any perspective of the subject. 





—— 


Another pitfall avoided by Mr. Sitwell is the error of extrava- 
gance. Considering how much the appreciation of Baroque in this 
country is due to his own efforts, he is to be congratulated on the 
temperance with which he puts forward its claims. Already 
indeed, his disciples are beginning to outrun him in this . 
and to distort the interesting study of a neglected phase of art 
into the hysteria of a craze. The following is Mr. Sitwell’s ow, 
considered criticism : “ One day the century between 1650 and 
1750 will be recognised as a period in which every detail of 
workmanship was more perfect than at any other time saye 
the twelfth century, when the medieval world was growing 
into ripeness. It may not be great art, but it is small art at 
perfection, and this age was at its best flowering in Centraj 
Europe.” And later, speaking of theatrical decoration: “ The 
high clipped hedges, the staircases that moved with cascades as 
though a part of their machinery, the lacquered, mirrored, or 
tapestried walls of rooms, all these things show certain of the 
human senses carried to their highest pitch of perfection and then 
strengthened and made more subtle by the illusion of the theatre, 
which the skill and wealth of that time contrived to c 
from unreal into real.” The accumulation of exquisite detail, 
and so intense a concentration upon the fantastic or the artificial 
as to give them the semblance of reality, where most art would 
tend to formalise them away from it—these were the 
accomplishments of Baroque. The movement was a d 
stage in the progress of the intellect, one more advance of the 
imagination upon the impossible. Mr. Sitwell should have all 
gratitude for the care which he has devoted to its exploration, 
and the sense of proportion with which he has refrained from 
exaggerating its importance. 


AN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tar. By SHerwoop ANDERSON. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson hesitated to write the story of his 
boyhood as a biographical narrative, because such a form 
imposes on the author the obligation to give accounts, to make 
portraits, of relatives and friends which might easily seem 
to them opinionated and unfair. So he has turned to his own 
art of impressionist fiction to get him out of that difficulty, 
and enable him to tell, if not all the facts, all the truth about 
his early years. The result is a volume which will rank among 
his most appealing and sensitive books. Mr. Anderson’s art is 
full of imaginative curiosity brought to bear not only on the world 
around him but on his own development in that world. He is 
quick to see the value of other things and people not only to 
himself but to themselves and their other neighbours and 
friends. He has a sense of justice, and is pitifully aware of the 
amount played by frustration in the lives of the most common- 
place. In his joy at any escape from that frustration he 
occasionally dwells on things which may appear unseemly ; 
but he takes no morbid pleasure in matters not usually mentioned. 
He sees life symbolically; and his realistic method only 
emphasises his essential distinction from those artists to whom the 
appearance of things and the behaviour of people have no 
more than their obvious significance. 

Tar Moorehead is the child of poor people living in Camden, 
‘* a little white town in a valley with high hills on each side” ; 
the people there were “ plain people, living rather hard lives, 
digging a living out of small fields in the valleys, and on the 
hillsides.” With a slow, delicate art we are introduced to 
Mary Moorehead and Dick, Tar’s father and mother, to his 
relatives and to the people he meets in school, at home and at 
work. In pages of really admirably subdued comedy we hear 
of Tar’s adventures as a newspaper seller, of his defiant 
generosity to an old man who tries to get his papers for nothing, 
and for whom Tar feels a strange kindness after he has seen him 
in the cemetery weeping over the grave of his wife. Neither 
Tar nor Mr. Sherwood Anderson is satisfied with summary 
judgments of even the most unpleasant, least desirable 
acquaintances. Somewhere, Tar feels, there will be found some- 
thing better in any one if only you wait for the moment when it 
may be disclosed. Tar is a romantic boy, easier always a 
picturing himself in great situations than at action; action, 
indeed, after the flights of the fanciful imagination, had for 
Tar a certain sordid irrelevance. Yet on some occasions he Is 
thrust into action by accident or impulse, and surprises hi 
far more than others by his daring. His rivalry with Henry, 
who could break a fence by butting at it with his head, is told 
with admirable humour, and there is pathos and humour ® 
Tar’s efforts to understand his father’s bouts of drunkenness. 
The most pitiful and dreadful chapter in the book is that which 
tells the story of Mrs. Grimes, and how she dies of starvation 
and overwork and exhaustion : it tells in a brief amd poignant 
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POSSIBLE WORLDS 


by J. B. S. Haldane 


* a NEW book by the author of Daedalus is sure to be 
attractive. Mr. Haldane always fastens on points 
which to me are interesting and significant; and if 
he enjoys shocking us, as he certainly does, it is much 
more amusing to be shocked than to be bored, or even 
to be edified.”” Dean Inge in the Evening Standard. 
7s. 6d. net. 
@ By Charlotte Haldane: MOTHERHOOD AND 
ITS ENEMIES. 6s. net. 


SELECT TALES OF TCHEHOV 


in Constance Garnett’s translation 


850 PAGES, with a frontispiece. ‘“‘ Another answer to 
the demand for cheaper and better literature. . . . This 
translation of Tchehov is charming in its simple beauty ” 
New idge. “‘ An excellent selection.” Outlook. 

The perfect present. 7s. 6d. net. 


PROPER STUDIES 


by Aldous Huxley 


A NEW collection of essays which show that Mr. Huxley 
is not only a novelist but a thinker of the first order. 
“* It exhibits the scholar, the man of tremendous reading, 
the best educated of all our novelists, old or young. 
He is brilliantly illuminating on religion, democracy, 
dogma, ideals . . . something to bite on.” Arno 
Bennett in the Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. net. 

@ Also JESTING PILATE, The Diary of a Journey 

Through India, Japan,etc. 2ndimp. 16s. net. 


THE WILD BODY 
by Wyndham Lewis 
stories. ‘“‘ The writing has an astonishingly vigorous 
precision. Mr. Lewis’s originality reflects a mind 
alert, subtle and powerful: and a mental force of this 
kind is precisely what is rare in fiction.” Times 
Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
JOHN WEBSTER 


Edited by F. L. Lucas 
FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
THIs is the complete and definitive edition of the great Elizabethan dramatist, in 4 vols., purchasable 


separately, at 18s. met each. A full prospectus will be sent upon request. 


scholarship, and of first-rate literary interest. 


It is a monument of fine 


** Mr. Lucas has served two masters: the general reader 


and the student.” The Times. 


G By E. B. C. Jones (Mr. F. L. Lucas). 


OUR MR. DORMER 
by R. H. Mottram 


THAIS glorious story of a vanished nineteenth century 

England, in times of peace and prosperity, is in its Third 

large impression. If he had never written The 

Spanish Farm this novel would have secured its author 

a place in literature among the best of his day.” The 
Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ ARCHITECTURE 


by A. L. N. Russell 


“tr deals clearly with essentials and traces each style 

from its origin, finding in it an expression of life and of 

particular needs and limitations. The illustrations, 

some 60 photographs and ink drawings, are well chosen.” 
The New Statesman. 


HELEN AND FELICIA. 7s. 6d. net. 


RIGHT OFF THE MAP 


by C. E. Montague 


“No one will put down this book without feeling that 

they have listened to a magic story told by a master 

spinner of words.” Westminster Gazette. “* Fine and 

memorable.” Sphere. ‘“‘ One of the finest writers of 

our time.” The Manchester Guardian. 2nd large 
impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


gq PICTURES AND PAINTING 


by Margaret H. Bulley 


‘* MISS BULLEY not only provides a vivid history of the 

art of painting, but expounds clearly and s' tively 

the meaning and purpose of art. Profusely illustrated 

by reproductions from the great masters.” Education. 
“ Not only informative but attractive.” Nation. 
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way how soon the children in country districts get acquainted 
with the desperation of poverty, and the fact of bitter and 
untimely death. And an imaginative child receives from such 
experience impressions that he can never forget : 

The whole thing, the story of the old woman’s death, was to 
Tar as he grew older like music heard from far off. The notes had 
to be picked up slowly one at a time. Something had to be 
understood. 

The woman who died was one of those who feed animals. From 
childhood she had been feeding animal life, in men, in cows, in 
chickens, in pigs, in horses, in dogs. She spent her life feeding 
all sorts of animals. The experience with her husband was a 
purely animal experience. Her having children was an animal 
experience. Her daughter had died in childhood and with her one 
son she had apparently no human relations. She fed him and 
she fed her husband. When her son grew up he brought a woman 
to the house and the old woman fed them, saying nothing. On 
the night she died she was hurrying homeward, bearing on her body 
food for animals. 

The book ends, when Tar is still a boy in the early ‘teens, 
with the death of Mary Moorehead, his mother. “ If you do not 
make quick and intimate connections in the life that goes on in 
others about you, you do not live at all,” so Tar meditates on 
what his mother has missed in life. The sentence sums up 
Mr. Anderson’s philosophy of life. There is, perhaps, a fallacy 
lurking in that “ quick”: you cannot compel growth, and 
some of the most precious and most permanent things in life 
grow slowly and acquire a more fundamental reality than the 
brilliant, vivid intimacies which may go as quickly as they 
come. Mr. Anderson’s art has in it a certain flatness, decorative 
enough, but rather lacking in that imaginative composition which 
@ greater sense of proportion would give it: it springs in part 
from his belief that an intimacy has been made when an 
impression has been received, whereas it happens not seldom that 
@ too-vivid power of taking impressions may be an actual bar to 
knowledge. 


NATURE’S SCHOOLMASTER 


The Harmonies of Nature. By H. W. SHerHearp-WALWyYN. 
Illustrated. John Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Walwyn’s apparently philosophica] study seems to us an 
almost perfect example of how not to write a ‘“‘ Nature book.” 
After all, the naturalist has a fairly wide choice of method in 
communicating knowledge or feeling. He can write a text-book 
of generic natural phenomena ; he can write personal impressions 
of natural life; he can extend the boundaries of intimacy by 
fresh observations revising or annulling old formule, he can 
frankly personify his birds and beasts as is the fashion of some 
English and more American naturalists. And it is entirely 
legitimate for a naturalist writing from one angle of approach 
to enrich his presentation by borrowing and absorbing other 
aspects. A writer may be no worse a man of science for a sensi- 
bility to natural beauty. But Mr. Walwyn’s idea of harmonies 
is to make a blend of these several methods in a manner peculiarly 
his own. His actual material is that of the text-books, slightly 
embellished by incidents drawn from his own experience. But 
substantially he is dealing with the habits of species or families 
of our flora and fauna, not with the psychology of individuals, 
and his chapter-headings—the harmonies of scent, sound, colour, 
taste, touch, “* natural life,” refuge, race, motion and repose— 
are merely convenient sections for a familiar subject-matter which 
bears no special relation to ‘“* harmony.” 

But natural habits and principles so grouped and generalised 
need, it seems, to be made palatable to the idly curious, and so the 
author imagines himself a kind of lecturer to youths and maidens 
who will make in a body for the movies unless their knowledge 
is served up with facetiousness and spiced with slang. But 
to be slangy about even a bug or a groundsel is more burdensome 
than to be portentous about them. Possibly the author recog- 
nises this when he varies his breezy manner by intermezzos on 
the pipes of Pan: 

Swing on, ring on, ye bells of silver and gold (the bells are 
metaphorical and refer to spring flowers just out in their “ undies *’). 
Ring on, while yet ye may, your tiny tinkling carillons, for soon 
the voices of maturing Nature will make maturer music. Yours 
but the overture, to pave the way, so to speak ; to clear the air of 
frosty memories, and set the stage .. . 

But what is harder to bear than either pipings or guffaws is 
Mr. Walwyn’s consistent patronage of Nature, the least pleasing 
of the many facets of anthropomorphising her. When the old 
writers anthropomorphised Nature and clothed their projections 
with abstract virtues and vices, the results were a decorative 


ee, 


mise en scéne. But when an exact knowledge of Nature is linked 
with moralising upon her processes, then the fat is in the fir, 
The author tells us that there is no altruism in Nature, no such 
element as reason, ** because Reason can only exist where there 
is Soul,” no such thing as a League of Nations “ except w 
recognise the League of all nations to assassinate those weaker 
than themselves.” If Nature is thus outside the pale of aj 
civilised restraints and canons, it seems superfluous to arraign her 
for defects of moral and mental education to which she does not 
pretend to conform. But Mr. Walwyn will not let her escape g 
easily. He holds her down and blends or “ harmonises,” as he 
might say, chastisement with approbation. He calls attention, 
for instance, to “ the inherent chastity of Nature,” praise which 
is, of course, utterly meaningless. 

The book is indeed a useful warning of the quicksands of 
absurdity and cheapness into which the interpretation of Nature 
in terms of our own perishable standards can lead us. For that 
tendency no less a person than Huxley himself must be held 
responsible with his fatal and misleading catchwords of “ the 
gladiatorial show ”’ and “ red in tooth and claw.” One reflects 
with relief that even men of genius cannot convert Nature into 
a Victorian ingénue or universalised garden-Maud. But it is 
not so much for Nature’s sake as in the cause of our sane and 
right relations both with her and with one another, that one 
deplores the shallow moralising that is still so fashionable. 
The reality of Nature is not something that can be measured 
with a moral foot-rule, and naturalists of all people should have 
learned by now to refrain from trying. We are on surer ground 
in seeing her as always true to her manifold self and in many 
aspects everlastingly beautiful. 





THE WISDOM OF GOETHE 


Goethe. By J. G. Rosertson. Routledge. 6s. 


Mr. Robertson, who has so often already written on this the 
most important of German poets, exonerates his present volume 
as an attempt once more to define the attitude of our time to 
Goethe. It is by no means an easy task. All are agreed, in 
theory, that he was a sage and an artist of life. And yet to-day 
much of his wisdom appears a hotch-potch of what is admirable 
and what is pedantic and sentimental. Not alone in Faust Il, 
did Goethe commit the artistic error of attempting a poetical 
answer to the question of the value or aim of human life. 
Throughout his work this artistic error remains, sometimes 
latent but never far away, a problem which, as Croce has said, 
is “speculative and not poetical, capable of being solved by 
philosophy, or rather criticism, but not by imagination.” 

And yet Mr. Robertson claims Goethe’s answers to this 
problem as his enduring gift to posterity. 

Goethe grew mightily in wisdom; no longer the inspired creator, 
he became the wisest of men, the exemplar and the prophet of his 
time. 

And again : 

If I am to attempt to define what makes Goethe an asset to our 
modern life, I should not seek it in the artistic qualities of his work 
- - . but in his personality, his universality and balance. 

And that although Mr. Robertson, on a previous page, claims 
to dissent from the theory that “‘greater than all his works was 
the life that Goethe lived.” 

Goethe has himself said : 

Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charakter in der Strom der Weit. 


The greater part of his life was passed in “‘ der Strom der Welt.” 
And even if, perhaps all the more because, it was but the little 
world of Weimar, he found protection in the character he built 
up, somewhat, one must always feel, to the detriment of his 
talent. And so every reader of Goethe is compelled either to 
choose his art, in his lyrics and all that is lyrical throughout his 
work, or else to fix admiring eyes on Goethe's wisdom. And for 
these his life and its “ precipitate ” in his writings will inevitably 
be the more important. 

In this biography Mr. Robertson has kept a nice balance 
between Goethe's physical and spiritual life. Throughout the 
long and varied years of his activity we are never allowed to lose 
sight of his artistic development, which corresponded with 
Goethe even more closely than with most artists to the expeti- 
ences he encountered. One may perhaps feel that Mr. Robertson 
overstresses the importance of Italy. At that precise stage in 
Goethe’s growth, any other country outside Germany 
doubtless have been as efficacious. Italy was for him p 
a symbol of a phase in his inner life. And sometimes Mr. 


Robertson speaks as though the poems and novels inspired by 
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WHY NOT ONE OF THESE? 


THE 
WANDERING 21/- 
SCHOLARS ss 


By HELEN WADDELL 


This book is rightly regarded as one of 
the most astonishing feats of combined wit 
and scholarship ever achieved by a woman. 
Indeed, we know of few works in existence 
at all which—as George Saintsbury has said 
—mix so brilliantly literature and life. 


It should be enough to quote the couplet, 
“Bacchus wrangleth, 
Venus wangleth,” 
to show the gay shrewdness, the verbal 
dexterity and the power to carry learning 
lightly that are Helen Waddell’s. 


You can give The Wandering Scholars 
to anyone humorous, scholarly, or of literary 
taste, and be sure that they will find joy in 
it. “Beautiful, exquisite and irresistible,” 
wrote Mr. Ellis Roberts. “Its verve, wit 
and passion never fail,” wrote Professor 
Herford. And they meant what they wrote. 


Third Edition at Press. 


TROLLOPE 
A COMMENTARY 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


Trollope is not merely a book about a nove- 
list. It is a book about the Victorian age 
and about a strong and lovable man_ who 
comes to life again in its pages. The Times 
spoke of “the extremely subtle analysis of 
mid-Victorian ideals”; The Spectator of the 
author’s “delicate and sane judgment.” 
Nor did the book appeal only to critics of an 
older generation. “Wisdom, sanity and 
sympathy are to be found on almost every 
page,” said The Cambridge Review; while 
The Oxford Magazine considered the 
analysis of mid-Victorianism “a_ brilliant 
piece of historical appreciation.” 


Trollope has been selling steadily week b 
week; but it should find a suddenly bri 
market for Christmas, for it will make an 
ideal present for any real reader, for any 
student of the Victorian age, for any lover 
of human nature—and, of course, the only 
conceivable present for a Trollopian. 


Second Large Printing. 


15/- 





PEOPLE | OF THE INN = [ff 





XUM 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


A cheap book, a beautiful book, and—in 
parts—an uproariously funny one, Some 
People has every qualification for “ present- 
hood.” You can buy a dozen and post them 
to the twelve friends on your list marked 
“book of some kind,” and every one of them 
will be pleased. 


It is a very remarkable quality in a book that 
it can appeal to every one. We make no foolish 
claim that all our books are of the kind 
—or, indeed, that any one of them has quite 
the perfection of acceptability that has Some 
People. Max Beerbohm (with whose work 
this book of Harold Nicolson’s has more 
than once been compared), when he wrote 
Seven Men and A Christmas Garland, 
offered the public their Christmas presents 
ready made. Let us hope—now that Harold 
Nicolson has done the same—that the public 
will realise their opportunity. 


“The most entertaining book since South 
Wind,” said the critic of Vogue. “ Polished 
and accomplished,” said the Daily News. 
And Clive Bell described Some People as 
“one of those books that it is a positive 
pleasure to read.” 


.Third Large Printing. 


10 ORANGE 
STREET &3 








PUBLISHED BY 


ONS TARY 


By THOMAS BURKE 


It is a fault of many anthologies that they 
are scrappy—the collected items being too 
brief or miscellaneous to encourage calm 
enjoyment in their reading. Thomas Burke, 
setting himself to assemble word pictures of 
the English Inn from the time of Chaucer 
to the mid-nineteenth century, has been par- 
ticularly careful to quote at sufficient length 
from his various sources. As a result, The 
Book of the Iwn is a closely-printed volume 
of 426 pages, but clear to read and handy 
to hold. Mr. J. C. Squire has praised in 
The Observer its “prettiness and cheap- 
ness”; he has much experience of modern 
books, and knows good value when he sees 
it. Therefore your 7s. 6d. will be well spent 
if you buy The Book of the Inn for a 
friend. 


And another thing. This is a book MEN 
will like. It is not easy to choose books 
for men, who are glad to have one by their 
bed or on their study table, but do not 
always fancy poetry or fiction. Here is good 
solid reading about good solid English cheer. 
The great writers about inns have been men; 
the most eager readers will be men likewise. 


Woodcut Frontispiece and Title Page by 


Robert Cibbings. 
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certain emotional experiences were more autobiographical than 
in fact they are. But this can be explained by the compression 
of a long and important career within the space of 229 pages. 

To criticise the judgments of so learned a scholar of Goethiana 
would be an impertinence. Still one might suggest that he 
accepts somewhat readily the general assumption that the works 
of Goethe’s later period are essentially classical. In the «esthetic 
sense of the word, artistic perfection, absolute fusion of lan- 
guage and sentiment, much of the early Goethe is as classical as 
the second. If an essential condition of classical art is “a 
balance of matter and form, a certain high degree of worth in 
both,” as Professor Grierson has suggested, then Croce is right 
to claim that parts of Faust I. achieved a classicality to which 
Goethe never attained in the period of Hermann und Dorothea. 
Goethe lived to effect in his thought that synthesis which 
enables one to look on life with a sense of its wholeness, its unity 
in variety. He did not attain to the same perfection artistically 
He failed in Brunetiére’s balance of qualities : 

Without imagination overstepping reason, without logic impeding 
the flight of imagination, without sentiment encroaching on the 
rights of good sense, without good sense killing the warmth of 
sentiment, without the matter allowing itself to be despoiled of the 
persuasive authority it should borrow from the charm of form, and 


without the form ever usurping an interest which should belong only 
to the matier. 


SOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Shooting with Surtees. Edited and Compiled by Hucu 
GLADSTONE. Witherby. 25s. 


Songs of Innocence. By Wi.iiam Bake. Illustrated by 


Jacynth Parsons. Medici Society. 12s. 6d. 
Songs of the Irish Gaels. Edited by Marcaret HaNNAGAN 
and Seamus CLAUDILLON. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


Fun and Fantasy. Drawings from Punch. By Ernest H. 

SHEPARD. Introduction by A. A. Milne. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Little Books. Edited by CoarLes WarsLry. Peter Davies. 2s. 
The Ormond Poets. Noel Douglas. 2s. and Is. 


With a Camera in Tiger Land. By F. W. Cuampion. 
and Windus. 30s. 


Under this heading we have purposely collected a few books 
which have only one quality in common, the trade calls such 
books “ gift books.” It is often unfortunately the mark of 
the “‘ gift book” to be more fitted to be given than read. It 
looks more expensive than it is, and it is more a symbol of 
goodwill than a desirable possession. We cannot honestly 
recommend most “ gift-books ” ; the above are exceptions. 

** Surtees,” for example, is, as all the world knows, a sporting 
writer of the first excellence ; he had_ too. the luck to be illustrated 
at a period when the thoroughly English art of the coloured 
sporting print was at its best. Four of these are reproduced, 
together with black and white drawings by Leech and Phiz. 
The editor has gathered from the books of “* Surtees ” all the 
shooting scenes; and not only the exploits of Mr. Jorrocks, 
Crowdey, and Facey Romford with the gun, but all references 
to that kind of sport. He has also provided a thorough and 
amusing Who’s Who of the characters mentioned. Needless to 
add this is a good book to give to a sportsman. It will either 
send him to “Surtees” or remind him of “ Surtees” and in 
either case he will be a happier man. ’ 

Blake’s Songs of Innocence is, of course, suitable to a different 
sort of person. Miss Jacynth Parsons’ illustrations are pre- 
Raphaelite and playful. They are intended for the young, 
and for the “* tender minded ” but uncritical grown-up. Fun and 
Fantasy is a delightful album to waste time over. Mr. Shepard 
is famous for his children ; they are very airy and pretty, but 
his old buffers are just as good. 

It is not for the sake of the words that we recommend Songs of 
the Irish Gaels, but for the sake of the charming melodies, 
deserving to be better known. Some require considerable 
flexibility of voice, as they are highly ornamented; The Fair 
Dark Rose is a charming and grave melody and an example of 
the easier sort. The short description of each song in the preface 
should be read before selecting one. It is a good present 
even for those who can only warble agreeably. 

The Little Books edited by Mr. Whibley are about the size 
of a pocket diary. They are bound in a very pretty pink and 
with exception of perhaps Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia 
contain rare delightful reading. The list of them runs as 
follows: Sir Matthew Hale’s Discourse Touching Provision for 
the Poor, 1683, a piece of eloquent and practical compassion : 
Characters, by the Earl of Chesterfield (1770); Sir Walter 


Chatto 


een 


Raleigh’s Instructions to his Sonne and to Posterity, a fine, stately 
piece of hortatory eloquence ; Country Conversations, by James 
Wright (1694), a rare little book ; Character of King Charles 11, 
by George Saville, which is one of the best pen-portraits of » 
period when men excelled in that art. Here are substitutes for 
the cheap and useless trifle by which so often an attempt jis 
made to alleviate for others the gloom of the festal season! 
And the same comment applies to the Ormond Poets Series which 
are printed and bound without preciosity but elegantly—anq 
are astonishingly inexpensive. The first six of the series are 
selections from Shakespeare, Shelley, Cowley, Blake, Drayton, 
Herrick. The selections show discrimination. 

The last book on the list is not the kind which a publisher 
would describe as a “ gift book’; yet it would make an admir- 
able Christmas present for young or old. Mr. F. W. Champion’s 
With a Camera in Tiger Land is an illustrated record of hunts 
in the Indian jungle with a camera instead of a gun. This 
kind of stalking can be just as thrilling, just as dangerous, while 
the “bag” of such a hunter is far more respectworthy. This 
“bag” is indeed a superb one. His book is really interesting 
and the animal-photographs are as fine as any which have been 
published. It is a book for everybody. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Illustrations of the Industrial Revolution. British Institute of Adult 
Education. 7s. 6d. 

The use of the picture as an aid to teaching is an old and a valuable 
device, and the joint committee which has prepared this portfolio 
of historical illustrations has done its work with care and dis- 
crimination. The pictures are printed—and very well printed— 
on stout cards measuring about 9} inches by 6, and each with a short 
explanatory footnote. They are taken for the most part from late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century books, such as_ Baines’s 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, The Book of T'rades, Robison’s 
Steam and Steam Engines, or Ackerman’s delightful Microcosm of 
London. The subjects illustrated fall into five distinct groups— 
farming, industry, transport, commerce, and “other aspects of social 
life.’ In these last categories are included interiors of the Bank of 
England and South Sea House, a workhouse, a grisly plan of a slave-ship, 
and Hogarth’s “Gin Lane.” And the other plates (there are forty- 
four altogether) range from a seventeenth-century sheep to an East 
Indiaman in full sail, from women ina coalmine to Watt’s steam-engine. 
The aims of the selectors are set out shortly and clearly in a preface, 
They hope to stimulate curiosity, and not merely idle curiosity, 
in the students of the adult class or the secondary school ; they hope 
to stir up by comparisons of past and present a fuller understanding 
of the ideas, efforts, and concrete achievements which comprise the 
progress of this period of history. We do not think these hopes 
will be disappointed, and we wish the portfolio a large circulation. 
Local Government for Beginners. By M. I. Cox. Longmans. 

Cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 

This is a lively little book for the use either of the student or the 
budding councillor. It deals with election questions, with the 
various functions of the local authorities, their finances and committees 
and officials, and finally with some of their difficulties. And an 
appendix contains a good classified list of books for further reading. 
There is a slip on the subject of rating. The Guardians are no longer 
rating authorites ; their powers have been transferred by the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925, to County Borough and Urban and Rural 
District Councils. Nor is it exact to say that a person who has received 
poor law relief during the preceding twelve months is disqualified 
from sitting on a local governing body ; this disqualification applies 
to Boards of Guardians, and Parish and District Councils, but not to 
Town or County Councils. Mrs. Cole touches brieflyon the muddle of 
London. The local government of the metropolis is, as she says, 
not only unique, but “ uniquely unfortunate,” and all recent attempts 
at improvement have been defeated by the general apathy and the 
fears and jealousies of particular local authorities. The last chapter 
of the book raises half a dozen important problems—the “ burden of 
the rates,” the restriction of the powers of the local authorities, 
the relations between central and local government, and, above all, 
the reorganisation of areas. Without a big reform—going, as snare A 
think, to the length of setting up “ Provincial” or “ Regional 
councils with far larger areas of jurisdiction than any now existing— 
we are not likely to get that combination of efficiency and freedom 
which democracy demands. 


Polite Conversation. By JoNATHAN Swirt. 
Marrot. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 


What an extraordinary man Swift was! 


Elkin Mathews and 


A trite remark: but 


it is always forced from one by the contemplation of his life and his 
books alike. Thackeray was not so very hyperbolic when he compared 
his end with the fall of an empire. Yet he was capable of a charming 
littleness when he wrote to Stella, and he could also be little in a much 
less charming way. The dialogues called Polite Conversation are, 
as the publishers’ note to the present pretty edition puts it, famous; 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary. 


£400 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FOR YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding 
daily work at the office, but a private 
income to be paid to you every year as 
long as you live. 


And while you are qualifying for it—it 
begins at age 55—there’s full protection 
for your family: £3,200, plus accumu- 
lated profits, will be paid to them in the 
event of your death. Should that be the 
result of an accident, £6,400, plus the 
profits, will be paid. 


Should illness or accident permanently 
prevent you earning any kind of living, 
£32 a month will be paid to you until |; 
you are 55, when the £400 a year becomes _ |! 
| 











due. 


Every year you will save a very substantial 
amount of Income Tax—a big considera- 
tion in itself. 


This can all be accomplished by means of 
a plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada 
—the great Annuity Company with 
Government supervised assets exceeding 
£70,000,000. 

It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any 
age and for any amount. It brings inde- 
pendence within the reach of tens of 
thousands of men who, otherwise, would 


be compelled to go on working till the end 
of their days. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


ToJ.F.JUNKIN (Manager),SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO.OF CANADA, 
10, Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


| (Nr. Tempie Station.) 
| Assumin 

} 

| 











I can save and deposit £........ccseceees EO ee 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your 


ngengeeel plan showing what income or cash sum will be available 
or me, 
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(Mr, Mrs, or Miss) 
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_ the seventh.”—S pectator. 


THE MAN 
DISRAELI 


by WILFRID MEYNELL 


“ A new edition of Mr. Meynell’s well-known Biography, revised in the 
light of the new information that has come to hand since its publica- 
tion in 1903. The two original volumes have been recast into one of 
convenient size, amply illustrated, and of reasonable price.” —Guardianz. 
“This fascinating picture and intimate record of Disraeli adds a new and 
revealing commentary to the official memoir which came after the first 
publication of Mr. Meynell’s work.”—Universe. Illustrated. 1/6 net 


THE 
FARINGTON DIARY 


VOL. VII (1811-1814) 
by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


“ All readers of the first six volumes of Farington’s diary will welcome 
“Such pages as these of recreated history 
are far to seek, containing as they do graphic pen-portraits of Napoleon 
heading for Moscow and disaster; Blucher, Wellington, Angelica 
Kauffmann, the King of Prussia, Louis XVIII., Princess Charlotte, and 
the future George 1V."—Sphere. Illustrated. 21/- net 


SILHOUETTES OF 
REPUBLICAN GREECE 


by BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN 
“ An entertaining account of places and people seen through good- 
humoured eyes.”—Daily News. “. - avowedly . romantic 
in spirit an amusing, highly-coloured, and, above all, vital 
account of a sojourn in modern Greece. It is written with humour and 
sympathy, and is illustrated with charming photographs of Greek 
peasants and refugees.”—Saturday Review 
Illustrated. 18/- net 


Send for Xmas No.“ THE BOOKLOVER” Post Free 


HUTCHINSON 


o. (Publishers\, 1.td . Paternoster Pow. EC 4 
Also Publishers? 4U FC 4INSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 
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Can you 
split £1 into 500 Parts? 





Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books? 


LAMLEY & COQO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
. . %, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7, 
wmuite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Catalogues of New and Oid Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, we remain open until 5 p.m. 


























LECTURES 


O* DECEMBER 22Nnp, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
Saton, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘“* Psychology,” at 3.45 p.m., and 
Neurasthenia” at 6.15 p.m., by EUSTACE MILEs, M.A. Admission 1s. 


Why not send your friends this year 
A NOVEL XMAS GIFT? 


A 12Ib. Case of Cox’s Orange Pippin 














: The Choicest English Dessert Apple. 
, 98. carriage paid (84 Apples). No present could be more pleasing. 
g o Cards or other communications can be enclosed. 
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but they are rather a petty performance for all that. A caricature of 
the talk at a night-club by a contemporary satirist, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley for example, might be amusing; but it would cease to be 
amusing long before it had run to a hundred pages. No doubt many 
of Swift’s contemporaries in the fashionable world were as stupid 
and trivial and trite, as ill-mannered and coarse, as he would have 
us believe. But protracted mimicry of them seems a poor sort of 
occupation for a great man. Polite Conversation has a value for the 
student of manners, provided he has the knowledge to discount its 
exaggerations, and ingenuity might be worse spent than in trying 
to trace its clichés to their sources; but as literature, while it is 
entertaining to dip into, its total effect is wearisome and vaguely 
irritating. It is a pity that Swift did not take the advice which he 
attributes to Colley Cibber in his elaborately ironical introduction, 
and serve up his material as a comedy of bad manners. That might 
have been well worth having. 


Animal Mysteries. By E. G. BouLeNGer. 
BriGHtTweit. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


This ie not the best time of year for going to the Zoo; even the 
Aquarium, with its cases like Japanese prints, is apt to be a little 
depressing. Mr. Boulenger’s new book is very welcome. He has an 
agreeable knack of entertainment. In reading Animal Mysteries 
one loses a few old ideas and gains a great many more which are new. 
It is a pity to find that the sea-serpent, the famous roc of Sinbad, and 
the Chinese dragon are all mythical; though that will in no wise 
take away from the pleasure of re-reading Arabian Nights or Mande- 
ville’s Travels: but to the ordinary person there are so many new 
wonders in Mr. Boulenger’s book, that one forgives him for destroying 
old superstitions. The sea-horse is as good as any Chinese dragon, 
even if it is not quite as large ; the Angler Fish and the Electric Eel 
and the Indian Fishing Cat are more incredible than any fisherman’s 
yarn; and in such a picture as the wrestling of camels one passes 
the bounds of fantasy. By the side of these, the male toad which 
carries eggs on its back and the octopus which escapes in battle by 
firing a jet of ‘“‘smoke-screen” are almost ordinary. Mr. Bright- 
well’s drawings and photographs are good illustrations of the text. 


A Thousand and One Follies and His Most Unlooked-for Lordship. 


By Jacqurs Cazotre. Translated by Eric Surron. Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. 


Miss Storm Jameson, in her introduction to two stories by Jacques 
Cazotte which Mr. Eric Sutton has translated with his usual easy 
grace, is very lukewarm in her praise of the second of them. But 
really it is by far the more interesting of the two. A Thousand and 
One Follies, with its benevolent and malicious fairies, lovely princess 
and handsome lover, enchantments, ordeals and happy conclusion, 
is quite a pleasant fairy tale of the polite kind, but it is overlong for 
its genre, and there are many better ones. His Most Unlooked-for 
Lordship (Milord Impromptu), on the other hand, is a really good 
story. It is a “romantic tale of England,” and, apart from the 
improbability of most of the names, it presents a picture of English 
life of such verisimilitude that one wonders, with Miss Jameson, 
whether Cazotte ever did make an unrecorded journey across the 
Channel. It is pretty certain, at any rate, that he had read both 
Richardson and Fielding with attention. Its theme is the adventures 
of a young gentleman of better birth than he knows, who, losing all 
his money while a student at Oxford, is forced to go into service as a 
footman. Of course the French maid falls in love with him and he 
with the daughter of the house, with all sorts of resultant complic- 
ations and tribulations, and equally, of course, he ultimately comes 
into his own and is united with the mistress of his heart. All this is 
trite enough. But Cazotte not only shows ingenuity and a convincing 
logic in the working-out, but also makes his characters surprisingly 
life-like. There are some curiously modern passages here end there. 
At times one might be reading the Stevenson of the New Arabian 
Nights ; while the dea ex machina, who leads Richard such a dance 
and in the end turns out to be his mother, reminded one reader—he 
does not quite know why—of that impressive lady who presided over 
Tom’s destiny in The Water Babies. 


Illustrated by L. R. 


The First Score. By Cyrrizn W. Beaumont. Beaumont Press. 25s. 


Among the crowded booksellers of the Charing Cross Road Mr. 
Cyril Beaumont has a special place. He lives on the less popular 
side of the street, but there is a Russian ballet brightness about his 
shop which lures one across from the exotics of Zwemmer and the 
explosives of Henderson. It is not, however, what he sells but what 
he does that gives him his distinction. Beaumont the book-merchant 
is one of many. Beaumont the printer and publisher is unique. 
There has been a remarkable renaissance of good printing in the last 
few years; remarkable, that is to say, considering that no one is 
supposed to have any money for such luxuries as expensive books. 
The Beaumont Press may not be in every way better than the others, 
but it is different. For Mr. Beaumont is a very individual artist, 
and though he has employed such notable designers as Anne Estelle 
Rice, Paul Nash, Ethelbert White and Randolph Schwabe, his stamp 
is on all he puts forth. His account of his first twenty ventures makes 
this clear enough. It is a most interesting book, a record of experi- 
ment, trial and triumph, full of precise and technical information, 
varied with bits of letters and concise charactcrisations of poets, 
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artists, compositors and what-not: the work of a very practical] 
enthusiast with a sense of humour, It is also worthy of the Pres 
whose doings it chronicles and from which, in a very limited 

it comes. Prints from four designs rejected by Mr. Beaumont’s 
fastidious taste make one realise how good those that he has 

are; and there is a delightful frontispiece by Randolph Schwabe, 
to whom the book is dedicated. Mr. Schwabe has been Mr. Beay. 
mont’s most constant and most successful collaborator. 


The Book of The Clyde. By Donaup Maxwett. Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d. 
The author describes his book as ‘‘a connected series of dra 

and observations of the river from its source to the Firth.” Since 
his observations, like his drawings, are generally in outline, he will 
hardly serve as a guide in the ordinary sense of the word, even if he 
did not frequently protest that he was not one. He makes no mention 
of hotels and inns, he supplies no information as to cross paths. But 
he would be an agreeable companion on a walking tour in the coun 
he depicts. He furnishes some pleasant scraps of historical and 
archeological knowledge, he occasionally enlivens his account with 
a@ romantic anecdote from Scott or Jane Porter, and, with the help 
of his drawings, he would intensify the spectator’s pleasure in a par. 
ticular scene. For Mr. Maxwell’s drawings are better than his prose, 
Some of them are really suggestive and have a strangeness frequent 
enough not to be merely fortuitous. The most charming of them 
is a view of Moat Farm (p. 41) and another of the Clyde near Symington 
(p. 59); in both the river itself is well suggested. 


Reluctantly Told. By Jane Hittyer. With an Introduction by 
Josern Couuins, M.D. Wishart. 7%. 6d. 


This is the autobiography of an American girl who, at the age of 
twenty-four, was taken to a lunatic asylum after her attempt to commit 
suicide. She remained there for four years. Her case was regarded 
as incurable. The accoun of the warders, the doctor, the nurses, of 
her varying moods of sanity, half-consciousness, depression and fury 
are amazingly intense. One is inclined as one reads to overlook the 
literary skill of the author; one almost takes its vivid reality for 
granted. Her experience seems to have bought a parallel desire for 
self-expression, in simple verses which she began to write during her 
recovery, and in the narrative which she has told in retrospect. This 
picture of illness has been drawn with comparatively little detail ; 
and yet as a picture of illness it is, artistically, complete. It is not 
strange, perhaps, that the author is as indistinct at the end as at the 
beginning ; her horrible experience dominated everything, and with 
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Points before Travelling—1 
No traveller can dispense with a passport or with 
money. Obtaining the former makes demands 
on time and patience ; the latter is a burden of 
which the bearer may be relieved disagreeably. 
PASSPORTS: Customers who intend travel- 
ling may obtain their passports at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank on giv- 
ing due notice. All they have to do is to 
fill up a form which may be had from 
the Bank, and the passport will be handed 
to them when ready. The fee of 7s. 6d. 
required by His Majesty’s Government 
will be paid by the Bank and deducted 
from the account. Inconvenience 
is thus reduced to a 
minimum 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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o People 
of Goodwill 


GREAT opportunity of helping the people 

of Russia, and attempting to dissolve the 

atmosphere of misunderstanding between the 

two countries is presented by a scheme to 
establish 


A MODEL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 





Nursing in Russia is lamentably backward, resulting 
in much suffering. The scheme has been worked 
out by representatives of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in England and America with the agree- 
ment of the Russian Health Department and the 
instruction and supervision will be in the hands of 
qualified Friends. 

By means of this Scheme a revolution in nursing 
may be effected to the benefit of many sufferers. 
Towards the £5,000 which Friends are endeavouring 
to raise in Great Britain over £1,000 has been 
subscribed. Further gifts or promises are urgently 
needed. 


MUCH DEPENDS IN TH® NEXT FEW YEARS 





ON SUCH NO'N-POUITICAL EFFORTS. 





Send your gifts or promises earmarked “ Nursing in Russia."’ 
to :— 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


The Friends’ 
Service Council, 














The 


Other Bundle 
by LORD SHAW a... a 


“Tt is a kindly and a noble message which is given us in 
this book—Be strong, be sane, be simple, and you shall 
endure "—Public Opinion. “ Sense, toleration, strength, 
these qualities pervade Lord Shaw’s memories and specula- 
tions.”—-Times. “Some excellent first-hand accounts of 
famous trials apart from politics, it is a kindly 
and noble message which is given us in this book.”— 
Westminster Gazette. “ A delightful book of Memories.”— 
Daily Express. “A delight to read.”—Guardian. ‘“ Wise 
and witty.”—Daily Dispatch. “Enlivened by shrewd 
comments on life and literature.”—Daily Mail. “ Sets forth 
a philosophy of life which will be an inspiration to many.”— 
Sunday Herald. Illustrated. 18s. net 


The World Crisis: 
A CRITICISM 


by Col. the LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, G.C.M.G. 
Admiral SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
K.C.V.0., General SIR W. D. BIRD, C.B., G.C.M.G. 
D.S.O., General SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., 
and SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P. The present volume 
preserves in permanent form the opinions »%f naval and 
military experts regarding some of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
statements contained in his book. 
10s. Gd. ot 


Send a w Specimen Xinas Oar 
BOOKLO 


HUTCHINSON. 


& Ca. (Publishers), Ltd ternoster R. 
Also Publishers of aurenimeens MAGAZING. t t- a 
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“ Sleep in peace and wake ir 
joy. —Scorr. 

“ Sleep is the best cure for 
waking troubles,” 
—CERVANTES. 





“Sleep, the happiest of 
earthiy boons,” 
—Butwer Lytron. 


LEEP/ PEACEFUL 


SLEEP 


INDUCED NATURALLY, HARMLESSLY 
MARVELLOUS SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


Do you suffer “bad nights”? Then get a “ Morpheus” to-day, 
and to-night you will sleep as peacefully as a healthy infant. 
This “ Morpheus” is a marvellous invention, perfected after 
many years of scientific experiment. You simply wind 
“ Morpheus,” 
croons and soothes you to sleep. 
nothing to maintain and contains nothing to go wrong. 


YOU KNOW SOMEONE WHO WILL WELCOME 
“MORPHEUS” AS A SYMPATHETIC XMAS GIFT. 


and stand it by your bedside, then it sweetly 
Entirely harmless, it costs 


Obtainable only from the following address:— Ss = 
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her recovery the tale almost mechanically leaves off. We doubt 
whether its publication will be as useful to physicians as Dr. Collins 
in a preface expects it to be, though every psychologist will find it 


extraordinarily interesting. But it shows that in America, as in” 


England, the atmosphere of an asylum in itself is apt to prevent 
the recovery of the patients. 


A Miscellany of Tracts and Pamphlets. Edited by A. C. Warp. 
World’s Classics. Oxford. 2s. 

This is a general survey of a vast country with ill-defined borders. 
Amongst the early specimens of pamphleteering chosen are Simon 
Fish’s lively anti-clerical Supplicacyon for the Beggars (1529), and 
William Kemp’s curious account of his feat in dancing the “* Morrice ” 
all the way from London to Norwich (1600). Milton, Defoe, Halifax, 
Swift, Wesley and Paine are among those who lead one on to Mr. 
Wells’s Fabian Tract of 1907, This Misery of Boots, which in spirit 
and style falls very clearly into the best tradition of English 
pamphleteering. The editor has supplemented his own introduction 
by ineluding Johnson's essay on tracts and fugitive pieces, originally 
prefacing the Harleian Miscellany. The whole book is an excellent 
nucleus for a museum of English controversy. 


Sixteen to Forty. By a Woman of Temperament (“ Marna”). 
Allan. 7s. 6d. 

This “ revelation of a woman’s personality ” is interesting mainly 
for what it might have been, though, looking back upon it, one doubts 
whether even a considerable talent could have made much of what 
amounts to little more than a record of a succession of love-affairs. 
** Without men, without men’s company, talk, admiration, love, I was 
starved . . . I longed to marry, but it seemed I had only to become 
fond of a man in order to lose him, by death or in some less violent 
way.” And so, from one to another. From Rudy to Sanford, from 
Sanford to Frank, from Frank to Richard, David, Edward, Alan, 
Roland, Chester, Charles and Philip. They all told her how beautiful, 
intelligent and charming she was, and most of them kissed her. But 
one kiss seems to be very much like another—and so, in Marna’s pages, 
are her lovers. “I tried to recall his face—with a singular lack of 
success.” She might have printed that on her title-page as a summary 
of the whole book. 


About Motoring 
STANDARD CARS 


HIS is an ungrateful world, full of people with brief 
memories. Already very few motorists credit the 
Standard staff with the invention of what I still regard 

as the best compromise in the way of all-weather coach-work. 
The saloon body is perfectly charming for short distance travel 
in bad weather; but unless it is of a very modern type, it 
grows noisy after a moderate mileage, it is always inclined to be 
stuffy in hot weather, it curtails the outlook of the crew, and it 
may collect poisonous fumes from the engine in its interior. 
On the other hand, the old pattern of open touring body with 
furlable hood and buttoned fabric curtains, though ideal on a 
good day, was always draughty and claustrophobic in rain, 
So the Standard people invented the modern type of all-weather 
top, with removable or disappearing celluloid windows. Properly 
made, this combines the advantages of the open car and the 
saloon. Very few firms know how to make a first-class job of it ; 
the Standard people, as befits originators, do it at least as well 
as anybody else ; add Humber, and Hillman, and you have just 
about completed the roll of builders who can be trusted with it. 
Unluckily, the Standard patents have been outflanked and 
sidestepped all over the place ; and just as they never reaped 
their full financial reward for a design which is internationally 
filched from them, so short memories now begin to rob them of 
their credit. 
* * * 

There are other respects in which this famous factory deserves 
well of the public. For example, there is no concern in the world 
which supplies its customers with such a magnificent kit of tools 
and small necessaries ; and in these owner-driver days every 
car needs a proper tool-kit. But a single incident in their history 
will indicate the kind of people they are. After the war I bought 
one of their cars, and loved it exceedingly, except for a peculiar 
thump which was occasionally perceptible. It was quite a 
mild thump, and only a purist would have been worried by it. 
But chancing to visit Coventry, I drove round to their works. 
I explained my business, and was promptly ushered into the 
holy of holies, where I found a famous submarine commander 
busy with two chassis, sisters of my own. He admitted the 
thump ; stated that all their bald professors were as mystified 
by it as I was. So they had taken a chassis which did not 


a 


thump, and laid it cheek by jowl with a chassis which had g 
super-thump. One by one, they were interchanging each item 
of the two chassis until such time as the non-thumping chassis 
should begin to thump and vice versa. What it cost them, 
goodness alone knows. At my arrival the thump had not yet 
transferred itself from the one car to the other. It turned 
out that the thump was provoked by a tiny fault in the distrj- 
bution of the gas charges to each cylinder. And on making 
the discovery, they dealt generously with every customer who 
was sensitive enough to notice this almost imperceptible defect. 
t * * 

Here is another tale indicating the quality of the stuff which 
they put into their wares. A friend of mine took delivery of one 
of the little 9 h.p. Standards just before war broke out in 1914, 
He lived in one of those mountainous counties where the less 
excellent small cars develop faults which metropolitan owners 
escape. Prolonged climbing on full throttle stresses their 
transmissions, chews up propeller shaft thrust bearings, and the 
like. All through the war his tiny car ran well, and when the 
war was Over, new cars were unprocurable, and he could not spare 
it for a professional overhaul such as it had long since earned, 
He kept on postponing its rest cure, till in its ninth year—1922— 
its plucky little engine weakened, and it went into the shops for 
overhaul. I was there when the engine came down. There 
was still nothing the matter with it after a round 100,000 miles, 
except that the exhaust valves had hammered clean through 
their seatings, and were closing down on to a mere petal of wafer 
iron. A new cylinder block, and the wonderful little car tackled 
its familiar mountains anew ; and for all I know is still doing so. 

oe ” * 

In general the Standard people have been wise in their genera- 
tion. They cater primarily for the owner-driver. As a rule 
he desires an engine with nice manners, economical habits, and 
immense reliability. They have always refused to give their 
clients that extra fraction of horse-power which makes an engine 
rough. Ycu must not ask them for fancy speeds, or phenomenal 
acceleration ; but you can rely on them for an engine which 
breathes rather than barks, and is smooth at all its speeds on 
all its gears. In addition, they understand that gentlefolk 
desire coachwork which is pleasant to the eye, and does not irk 
the limbs towards the end of the longest day. Their bodies are 











For the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


and for 


Supreme Service 
before and after purchase 


See Car Mart First 


Car Mart, as Sunbeam Specialists, show a 
wide range of models, new and second-hand. 
Highest va'ue allowed for any car taken 
in Part Exchange for a new Sunbeam. 
Deferred Payment transactions are confi- 
dential and arranged on a most generous 
scale. 

After-Sale Service and Garage facilities 


at the most up-to-date establishment in 
London. 


London’s Largest Car Dealers 





46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD., N-W.1. 


Garage and Service Station: 
Balderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridge’s) 
Associated Company: 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook Street, W.1. 
+ ATR 
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REar MuTUAL LIFE © 
Funds: 26 Millions 





LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH SurrenderValues | NO Shareholders 








DEATH DUTIES 


By taking out a special A-surance Policy with the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, you can elim nate the heavy 
burden of Death Duties. Unser the Policy you 
obiain a rebateo Income Tax—thusa considerable 
part of the cost is in effect paid for you. 

Full details will be sent on request. 











HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 

















George 
Washington 


1732-1762 
4y RUPERT HUGHES 

“A fascinating book, in which he shows the real 
Washington—a man who loved fox-hunting, stayed in and 
played cards when it snowed, went to the play, danced, and 
loved fighting—not the ‘Sunday-school hero’ he has 
generally been painted.”—Daily Express. “Vivid and 
fascinating.”—Weekly Dispatch. “ A remarkable book.”— 
Sunday Times. “The style is ‘ snappy’ a sincere 

and likeable picture emerges.”—Star. 
Fully illustrated. 18/- net 


The Mediterranean 
and Beyond 


by NORMA LORIMER 


Contains much that is interesting and attractive.” 
—Times. “ Always lively and interesting . . . and 
her account of her travels makes excellent reading.”— 
Westminster Gazette. “Of much interest, written with 
vivacity, full of shrewd comment, and thoroughly readable 
from beginning to end.”—Glasgow Herald. “1 derived un- 
adulterated pleasure. Miss Lorimer travels with a gay heart, 
and her gaiety is infectious. She enjoys everything, and her 
comments are apt and original.”—Star. 
Illustrated. 21/- net 
Send for Xmas No. ‘THE BOOKLOVER. POST FREE 
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Prefaces to Shakespeare 

By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. First Series: Love's 

Labour's Lost—Julius Czsar—King Lear. ith a General 

Introduction. Demy 8vo. 9/- net. 

“What the Players’ Shakespeare prefaces practically do is to 
show us a performance of each play through Mr, Granville-Barker’s 
imagination.”—Mr. Harotp CuiLp in Drama, 

“What a blessing . . to receive a Shakespearian volume 
that bears also another name which stands above the quibblers and 
the sycophants and is itself a warrant of balanced knowledge and 
temperate enthusiasm! ’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Arthur of Britain 
By E. K. CHAMBERS. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A compendium of all that the devotee of Arthurianism can 
desire to learn.”—New Statesman. 


“Enthralling for the casual reader . . . 
students.” —Observer. 


“The last word in Arthurian scholarship.”—Sunday Times. 


essential to serious 


Four Plays 


By S. and J. ALVAREZ QUINTERO. In English versions by 
Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. In one vol. 10/6 net. 


Underneath their sense of fun, their verbal felicity, their delicacy, 
their sureness of touch, runs the broad stream of humanity.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“If an English fireside be their compulsory scene, they will 
bring their own sunshine with them from the south.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


A Life of Emma Hamilion 
By O. A. SHERRARD. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21/- net. 


.“‘ Mr, Sherrard has carried out his task excellently, fitting Emma’s 
history into the troubled history of the times.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“A masterly biography of one of the most fascinating of 
women.”—Sphere, 
“The most absorbing biography of Lady Hamilton I have ever 
read.”—Truth, 





44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 





























Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 
CAPTAIN SIR BEACHCROFT 


S.O.S. TOWSE, V.C., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 


Chairman of the National Institute fur the Blind 
(Reyistered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
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always excellent. They were one of the first firms in the industry 
to perceive the possibilities of cellulose, the marvellous tough 
enamel] which at once relieves an owner of wet and dirty labour 
in cleaning, and enables a car to look smart at the end of several 
years of hard work. Other firms plunged rashly, before they 
knew how cellulose would stand up. Other firms, again, stood 
conservatively aloof,;and promised to see about it in a year or 
two. The Standard people experimented at high cost. When 
other users of cellulose were sending out cars which peeled and 
cracked and roughened their finishes, the Standard Co. had 
mastered the very real problems of the new pigment. The other 
day I inspected a dark blue Standard saloon which had done 
15,000 miles. It was crusted with mud. . Its owner took a dry 
rag and rubbed the mire off. Beneath lay a brilliant glossy 
surface. I went over that body most carefully. There was 
never a sign of peel or flake or orange skin. Just where the 
celluloid side windows descend into the thickness of the doors 
there was a faint hint of rubbing, a little smearing of the bloom, 
nothing more. I like factories which do not ask their customers 
to execute the experimental work. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


OLD is coming from the United States to London, 
(5 and although much of this may be taken by other 
European countries, as a result of loan operations 
in New York, opinion seems to be hardening here that a fall 
in the Bank Rate is within sight. Markets are rather good 
for the time of the year, this tendency being now more pro- 
nounced in the case of the more solid type of investments 
than those of a speculative character. Gilt-edged stocks 
have been firm, and although underwriters were saddled with 
75 per cent. of the recent. Australian 5 per cent. Loan, they 
have been successful in selling a lot of it to less astute people 
(trustees, no doubt) actually at a premium of 10s. per cent. 
After waiting a whole fortnight, Australia comes again to 
spoil our manket in the shape of a New South Wales 5} per 
cent. Loan for seven million at 99}, which works out at another 
70s. per man, woman ana child in that State. Talk of damage 
by frost in the Argentine has subsided; in fact, the cabled 
reports could not be more satisfactory, and Argentine rails 
ar a whole deservedly continue to rise. As was foretold in 
these notes on the occasion of the fall on the Budget, the 
leading tobacco shares have more than recovered their fall, 
except in the case of Godfrey Phillips, which, however. may 
be worth picking up at their present price of 48s.1}d. Carreras, 
which were recommended here on March 19th at 143, are now 
183. An event of considerable importance in the rubber 
market is the announcement of the amalgamation of United 
Serdang and Amalgamated Rubber and General Estates. The 
fusion is significant because it is not merely one of two com- 
panies under the same management. but represents a merger 
of a Harrisons & Crosfield company with one controlled by 
Mr. James Fairbairn, one of the strongest advocates of larger 
units in the industry. This amalgamation is likely to be 
followed by others, and if selling of rubber can become con- 
centrated in fewer hands, as is the case with the buying of 
the commodity, producers will be able to look after themselves 
better than they have done in the past. The depression in 
diamond shares is overdone, and purchasers of the leading 
companies in this section and the South African finance com- 
panies interested therein should not have long to wait for profits. 
Shares recommended are Consolidated Mines Selection (18s.), 
Rand Selection Corporation (20s. 4}d.), De Beers Deferred 
(12) and Consolidated Diamonds of S.W. Africa (18s. 74d.). 
* * * 

With the increasing population and wealth of the United 
States it is only to be expected that companies catering to 
the requirements of such population should be of considerable 
magnitude, and from time to time one gets a reminder of this 
fact. This week I have received from across the Atlantic 
particulars of Endicott Johnson, a company that is stated to 
be the second largest manufacturer of shoes in the United 
States. Incidentally, in the American language one says 
shoes where in English one says boots ; if shoes in the English 
sense are required, one asks for ‘‘ Oxfords.” I find that that 
company has an issued capital of $11,850,000 in 7 per cent. 
Preferred stock and $20,268,000 in Common stock, a total of, 
say, £6,500,000. In addition to its manufacturing activities 
the company has a chain of retail shops selling its wares. I 
suppose the biggest English company comparable with this 


undertaking is Freeman, Hardy & Willis, which has a capital 
of about £1,000,000, half of which is in 6 per cent. Preference 
shares. Recent dividends have been at the rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum, with an occasional issue of bonus shares, 
from which, other things being equal, one might conclude that 
larger profits are made out of the footwear of our population 
than out of that of the American population, despite the 
latter’s high income. It is an interesting fact, observed by 
most visitors to the United States, that boots and shoes there 
cost about the same as in this country, thus forming an 
exception to most products. The sales of the American concern 
referred to for the year 1926 were $70,661,674. English com. 
panies are not in the habit of giving statistical information 
of this sort, so that a comparison is not possible. 
* a * 

After having suffered from a most severe depression, the 
German bond and share markets at last show a recovery, 
Conditions in Germany and Britain are about as different as 
they can be. The German banks’ loans on merchandise have 
increased enormously, whilst their loans for the carrying over 
of stock exchange operations have fallen off to a corresponding 
extent. In our own country, as far as can be ascertained from 
the published figures, the exact contrary is the case. We 
still have poor trade with an active and prosperous stock market ; 
Germany has a depressed stock market with active trade. 
We are making money on greyhound racing, while the Germans 
are not perhaps making money, but manufacturing and exporting 
goods on an increasing scale. The improvement on the German 
bourses started this week with the announcement by the I.G. 
Farbenindustrie (the great chemical combine) that the board 
would recommend a dividend of 12 per cent. at the forthcoming 
meeting, as compared with 10 per cent. last year. On the 
basis of the present price this share yields only about 5 per 
cent., less the German tax of one-tenth ; but, as an experienced 
Viennese investor remarked to me recently, in Germany and 
the surrounding countries one buys shares for the future, in 
France for the present, and in England for the past. (Celanese 
and greyhounds are exceptions.) The leading German shares 
are quoted in Reuter’s daily Berlin Bourse report appearing in 
most of the newspapers; and although some recessions are 
quite possible, the odds are that purchases of any of the 
following will turn out well in the long (and perhaps the 
short) run: 


Price. 
Share. Gold Marks. 
Darmstadter and Nationalbank oa 232 
Disconto-Gesellschaft “i - wa 153 
Deutsche Bank me Pa és ia 159 
Dresdner Bank 154.40 
Allgemeine Elec. Ges. ma o. JGi76 
Farbenindustrie as ae es o. 85 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken .. 572 


A. Emit DAVIES. 

















Assets Claims Paid 
£11,000,000. £30,000,000 
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ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstaBLisHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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There’s ONE thing 
will please him this 


If you really want to delight 
him beyond words this Christ- 
mas give him a Rolls Razor. 
No longer will he have to worry 
about finding a perfect blade. 
He will have it—in the one 
hollow-ground blade of the 
Rolls Razor. This one blade 
is always kept keen by auto- 
matic honing and stropping in 
its case. Make his shaves a 
pleasure. Make hima nim 
present of a Rolls 










RAZOR 


The ONE- Blade Safety 


ROLLS RAZOR (1927). LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY. LONDON, N.W.2. 








APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


YOUNG CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, at present Secretary to 

London Company, would like to obtain appointment offering greater scope 
tow for initiative. Energetic and capable. Very good references.—Box 367, 
“EW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














The Books to buy for ALL your Christmas 
Gifts are to be found in 


A. & F. DENNY’S 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 


This includes the latest of everything, and, in addition, 
our pages of Remainders and a Selection of First Editions 
of Modern Authors. 


A copy will be sent post free on receipt of address. 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
163a Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Bush House.) 





VIGNETTES 
OF MEMORY 


+y LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


“ A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable 
interest to those who are attracted to personalities and inci- 
dents of a bygone age. The author, a daughter of the Duke 
of Montrose, has enjoyed a long and eventful life. Her 
volume is not only a record of the latter part of the 
XIXth century and onward, but a treasure of anecdotage. 
Not many among the crowded volumes of reminiscences can 
boast so gracious a personality as pervades these recollec- 
tions. This is a genuinely charming book: full of character.” 
—Daily Telegraph. “A gentle and gracious picture of an 
age which, recent though it is, seems to belong to the distant 
past.” —Sunday Times. Profusely Illustrated. 18/- net 


FAUST 


16 coloured plates and many decorations by 


WILLY POGANY 


“Of rare beauty and originality..—Daily Mirror. “The 
volume makes an ideal gift.”"—Daily Herald. “ The volume 
is extraordinarily cheap; paper, print and illustrations are all 
of the best, and no better gift book for a fitting recipient 
could well be devised. Perhaps, however, it is the artist who 
most excels in this edition. Mr. Pogany’s weirdly trans- 
cendental genius is well suited to ‘ranslating Goethe’s master- 
piece into visible fact.”—Guardian. “ At a popular price 
this book is sure to have its vogue.”—Observer. 7/6 net 








Send card for Specimen Xmas No. “ THE 
BOOKLOVER.” POST FREE 


HUTCHINSON 


~co (Pubishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row. B.C. 4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINGSON'S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 








THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made bv Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. W.A.344 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


ee 





SCHOOLS 





REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
tooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from &s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
rdens, 200 ft up Vegetarian diet; 24 guineas til) May 31st June to 
ptember, 3 to 4 guineas.— Mrs. WYNNE. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 








Ts GARDEN SCHOUL, Balhnger, Great Missenden. Bucks, 
Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. J ny educativa on aatural lines, 
“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening. Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 

T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa. 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self. 
government, usual school examinations, —— for the Universities, 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 


Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals ang 
as members of general cc itv. Independent study. pecial attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. We} 
qualified staff. Principal: THEopora BE. CLarRK. . 








AST BOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 


House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
Xmas jollities.—Mrs. Rocere (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866 





AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy comfortable 
winter sports, invigorating air Excellent 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


“YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End) WC 2. Tele Holborn 6182 


rooms ; 
teferences.— Miss SQUIRRELL, 











UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced tvpist.—Mrs BrooKkFr, 16 Ruckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 


Typists sent out.—Miss RoRERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road Chancery 9381 





N ISS E BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations. —52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly Gerrard 1737 





. | *YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
Al) work checked —Mre SLaTteR, § High Holborn, WC 1 Chancery 8:80. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONELY, bookish, unpractical Londoner, interested in most 
things, wants friends.—Write Box 366, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





| age eee nny EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL,  Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognized by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros. 
Pectus on application. 


~ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 15, 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


. 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


V EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited sumber of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


— of modern education.—Ful) particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLprep 
TEELE. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 


a : JosEPps WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air 


“*AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days fur the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all 
from the HEAD-MASTRR 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 











LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
d Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, tt: Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W. rr. 





EW BURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, cunstant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 
Telephone : Western 4948 





OR SALE.—First Edition ‘“‘When We Were Very Young.” 
Excellent condition, with original wrapper. What offers ?.—War», 7, 
Blackhbrook Lane, Bickley, Kent. 





t OUKS.— Baizac s novels, 53 vols., 10 tos,, Dictionary National 
Geogtaphy and Supplement, 23 vols, £22; Boccaccio’s Amurous Fiametta, 
178 @d (pub. 35s.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, «7 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen's Novels, to vols., illus., 308 ; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, «2 vols., 42s. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, £2 153.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308 Write us for any bovok you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free Wanted A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
Hours vp Bros Rook Merchants. 2: lohn Bright Street Rirmingham 


} OOnN PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write O-RoxNES, 27 Eastcastle Street. London W 1 





from 2 gns.— 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
ete., Turned and Beautifully re Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 

ments for free estimate. We collect.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rosslyn Hill, London,, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


“HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.— The 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W 1. 


” ATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Koad, WC, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Hemespuns. [irect from 


the Makers Anylengthcut Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James Street Tweep Derot 104 Stornoway Scotland 


LOOD PRESSURE, Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, 
Giddiness, Headaches, Depression, Rheumatism, Nerve and Heart Troubles, 
etc., are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardened Arteries). Simple treat- 


ment, wonderful results Booklet free.—Drosit (Dept. Aro), 26 Sun Street, London, 
= @ 




















} EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN" are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making nown their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninmepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, I0 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schwol is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to ge self-expression, .o increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
pee as and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Kurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








] RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. M ori and S d De ments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


DVICE _ (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
given by N. W. RO M.A. (Cantab.), B. é L. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a oo 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. N 
, (Established 17 years 
43 Kingsway, London, WC. 2. 








he 


("Phone 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FUR TEACHERS. 


| hae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss EB. B. oy 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Boat 
of Education apply to the etary 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 


Regent 1146.) 











(University of London, E. t).— 
University CouRSeS (IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND Bwomweners 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential H 

fer Men anét ar Women Studenta Prospectus nost free.—R. 1. Wranatt, Registral. 


LITERARY 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 429, 
“ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Hoiborn, London, WC. 2 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set Mg 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges Write Box TG, 
“ Camonnser,” clo Rays ApvT. AGENCY, Ceci! Court London We > 























BARN TU WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you lear. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 
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A Christmas Gift 


from “The New Statesman” to its Future Readers 












ARE THERE NOT within your circle of relations, friends and acquaintances 
half a dozen or more men and women who are unfamiliar with THE NEw 
STATESMAN, but who might become regular readers if the paper were sent 
them for a few months ? 


q We are prepared to contribute ten shillings for every six months’ subscription 
received under this scheme. You can give a six months’ subscription to 
any number of your friends at 5s. each (instead of the usual rate of 15s.), 

subject to the simple but necessary conditions to be found in the form 

below. This offer includes postage to any address in the world. 


g Obviously this sum does not cover the actual costs of production, still less 
of postage; but our past experience has proved that a new reader intro- 
duced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a 
permanent subscriber than new readers obtained by more conventional forms 
of publicity. We are, therefore, prepared to regard our loss on such sub- 
scriptions as remunerative expenditure, and we invite all regular readers 
of the paper to make a Gift this Christmas of as many of these Five Shilling 

subscriptions as they can find likely subscribers amongst their friends. 

















To every recipient of this gift we shall (unless we receive contrary instruc- 
tions) send a postcard advising him or her that THz New STATESMAN is 
being sent by the instructions of the giver. 


It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, whem sending subscriptions, that they accept the conditions printed thereon. 


FOP e Ree eH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE ESE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE ESE EESHEE SHEE EEEEE SEES HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEEEEEES HS 


To the Manager, Tuk New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 








Sm, 
I wish you to post THe New STaTesMAN every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 


I am a reader of THE New STaTEsMAN and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 
as hitherto. 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of THE NEw STATESMAN. 
I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


MINIININ 0schssuccoceudccenskcesesvassesscueooessasespposeessoasoncosenseueseseueskeuseecascotseapek saskapesseseenseptesctneseamaeoe te 
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List of friends to whom Taz New STATESMAN is to be sent for six months commencing January Ist, 1928. 


Name. Address. 


























Further names and addresses may be added on a separate sheet if desired. 
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CORO ORR EEE EEE EERE EEE E EERE EERE E EERE ESSE EERE EESOS EERE SEER ESEEES ESOS EEES ESSE ESOS EES 


Reflect. . . . Must your hos- 
t] pitality be confined to your own 
4 home circle? Whilst arranging 
uT uP for your own comfort and happi- 
you 24 ness, will you not 

E REMEMBER THOSE 

a OTHER HOMES ? 
i L e What a_ miserable travesty of 
4 the word, these ‘‘ Homes” with- 
out fire or food at Christmas! 


At no other time is poverty so poignant—KINDNESS so 
welcome. Let the Church Army be your messenger in 
sending Christmas Cheer to these poor people to whom 
Christmas otherwise means so very, very little. 


1 Oo OLD PEOPLE or POOR CHILDREN £ 1 oO 
= be given a_ really happy 
HRISTMAS DINNER PARTY 


50 POOR CHILDREN or OLD FOLK £S 
can have just such a memorable 
DINNER and entertainment for 


POVERTY-STRICKEN HOME will 10 
be able to receive a BIG PA — - 
OF FOOD sufficient for a good 
Christmas Dinner for your gift of 
SO MUCH can be done if Aa a & 
tga! patty. WHATE 
RE, ne A to-da bs a 
Prebendary CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. ’ 
Chief Secretary, 55 7. Street, London, 


Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays a/c Church 
Army.” 


CHURCH 















a 





@, what a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
to the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


will mean to its family 
of 4,591 children, 
many of whom are 
cripples and babies. 





Wil You Help? 


by sending a dvnation to the Secretary, 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11. 


Cheques, etc... crossed “ ‘ Barclays,” and payable 
“Waifs and Strays.” 























| 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


= 


THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
£7,000 LOAN, BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS. 


Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25.000 more? = 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


£36 will ap a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 


240 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING As amp gusen. % 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WA 











Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. pte at Eaq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. = 
Chairman of “Arethusa"” Committees: HOWSON F. DEVITT, eee 


Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.¥.c. 





























} 
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RNL 


5/- LIEE-SORY SINK, 5/° 


on y needs 
A STRONG PULL, A Lowa ULL, A PULL ALTOCETHER 
to complete it. 
To provide and maintain the whole Service we need this year 


,000 
contributions ot 5/+ each. 
We have 31.6 up to date 
1,557. 
ot oe come we received 
LAST WEEK 12,827. 
WE aust GET 418 443 MORE 
re the end Ha the rei 
will you ne “ONE 1 ILLION ” 
and send 5/- T T0-p AY ? 
wi also remember the Life-Boats in your Will ? 
The Institution is supported solely by conte oe contributions. wa. 
Tue Ear. or Harro nowes, ze F. = “* 
Honor OVAL N NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT | wgrrrutii” 
Life-Boat House, Charing Londen, 
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HVAT THULIN 
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SAARC Give Low Cartoons t his Chri stmas ™ 
SUBJECTS : 
1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 
FRAMED 2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD _12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN PORTFOLIOS 
SKETCHES 3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 13 Mr, HILAIRE BELLOC — 
2s. 6d. each. 4 LORD OXFORD 14 Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL SKETCHES, 
Postage and pack- $ Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 15 Mr, J. L, GARVIN 3s. each. 
ing, 1s. for 1 or 6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON Postage 6d. extra. 
begun 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 17 THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE Complete Set_ of 
to ment 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN aaa Port 
i" xX 8 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 23c., post free. 
10 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 20 Mr, ROBERT LYND 
Unframed Sketches: One Shilling each, postage Penny extra. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great eel Street. ve 2. 


rinted for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter lane, E.C. 4: Published by the STATESMAN PusLisHinc Co., Lrp., 19 Great 
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